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CITY PLANNING AND BLIGHTED AREAS 


Address of Charles W. Killam, F.A.l.A., at a Meeting of 
Detroit Chapter, A.LA., and M.S.A., November 30, 1943 


I appreciate the honor of the invitation to address you. 
The subject is large, my time is short, and I will not discuss past centuries nor guess too much as to the 


future, The danger of guessing too far ahead is exemplified by a letter which I saw the other day. 


It was 


written by a very great electrical engineer and inventor in 1900. He was writing about power for automo- 


in using gasolene in any form of automobile. My opinion is 
that it is decidedly dangerous, not only to store, but to employ 
in any quantity, and the record of automobile accidents and 
burnings is increasing rapidly, due to the use of gasolene. 
Besides the gasolene production only amounts to three per 
cent of the total mineral oil production, and it follows that 
inereasing use must mean an increased price." 

I hope to ask some definite questions and to present some 
definite suggestions rather than to repeat threadbare gener- 
alities to which you would sleepily assent. There is, of course, 
danger in being definite. I open myself to criticism. 

I will not waste time telling you that we are the natural 
leaders in city planning. We are not leaders unless we can 
make up our minds as to what needs to be done and then do 
some leading. 

The direct losses to real estate owners, merchants and the 
municipality, and the indirect losses to many others, due to 
depreciating values in business and high-value residential 
areas are so serious that urban rebuilding is usually recom- 
mended as an important part of any postwar program. The 
problems involved cannot be solved by any one expert nor by 
any one group. Many different groups have interests which 
are directly or indirectly involved, and the information and 
experience of these groups must be drawn upon for the solu- 
tion of the many problems, and their cooperation should be 
gained from the beginning. We are one of the groups. The 


biles. I quote in part. "We use no boiler which can possibly cause trouble by explosion, and we do not believe 


postwar American problems cannot be solved by too much 
dependence upon the experience of prewar Europe. We must 
show some originality. 

Income and cost surveys of particular neighborhoods have 
been made in many cities and have been the bases for 
demands for slum clearance projects because the neighbor- 
hoods were found to pay less in taxes than the cost of the 
municipal services supplied to them, and because poverty, 
disease, delinquency and substandard living conditions were 
found in them. It was assumed that new housing would 
greatly improve conditions. It does improve some conditions, 
but not all. The improved housing does not increase wages 
nor does it reduce the great costs of schools, welfare and debt 
service which make up so large a part of city budgets, For 
instance, in Cambridge the average cost for publie school 
maintenance (not including capital expenditures) is $136.77 
per pupil. A man with half a dozen children in the public 
schools and who pays little or no real estate tax is a heavy 
burden on the city for education alone, not to mention all of 
the other services that the city must supply him. And this is 
true whether he lives in an old slum or in a new project. 
These spot surveys may or may not lead to a new housing 
project and thus end the matter. The “deficit district,” the 
one which pays less in taxes than it costs in city services, is 
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the only one which is generally considered. The treatment of 
the “profit districts,” the ones that pay more in taxes than 
they cost in city services, and which thus subsidize the deficit 
districts, have not been adequately considered and these 
profit districts deserve attention. In order to gather more 
complete information so that we can plan to conserve, and 
perhaps to increase, the taxpaying capacity of the profit 
districts the income and cost survey must cover the whole 
city and the different needs of the profit and deficit districts 
must be compared. As far as I know, Boston is the only city 
which has extended the income and cost survey to cover the 
whole city, taking each one of the 127 census tracts separately. 
It is of interest to us as architects that Wm. Stanley Parker, 
now Chairman of the Boston City Planning Board, was the 
motivating spirit back of this city-wide survey. The report 
was issued by the Boston City Planning Board in 1935 and is 
entitled: “Report on the Income and Cost Survey of the City 
of Boston.” Among the observations included in this report 
were the following: 

About 8812 per cent of the population, using about 90 per 
cent of the gross area, fail to pay taxes enough to cover the 
services rendered their residential areas. 

The Business Area (2 per cent of the total area of the 
City) pays 72 per cent of the deficit and the High Rental 
Residential and the Miscellaneous Residential Tracts pay the 
balance of 28 per cent. 

While some of the Industrial Areas showed a profit totaling 
$804,635 others showed a net cost of $1,372,816. 

Adding my own comments, the survey took no account of 
some minor taxes and fees nor of the City receipts from the 
Federal Government, the State and the County. The profit 
districts not only pay this large share of direct municipal taxes 
but the high-rental residential distriets pay an important part 
of the State income tax, part of which is paid back to the City. 
Nor did the survey take account of the private welfare money, 
largely collected in the profit districts, but spent in the deficit 
distriets. 

The survey would seem to prove that the introduction of 
new industries is not necessarily a solution, especially if such 
industries attract more low-wage employees to live in the 
City. Nor do federally subsidized low-rental housing projects 
at a distance from the business center solve the problems of 
the business center. Nor do these subsidized projects help the 
high rental residential districts to pay their share of excess 
taxes. Nor is it a solution to siphon off the congested popu- 
lation into satellite towns leaving the city to decay. That 
method is unfair to the tenant, the owners and the munici- 
pality. And a good many people prefer to live in the city 
anyway. The treatment of the business center itself and the 
close-in slums and blighted centers must be faced or we shall 
have more slums with less income from the profit districts 
to support them, 

if close-in land could be rebuilt for occupancies which 
could pay their fair share of taxes it would help the City to 
collect more taxes to help pay the costs of the deficit areas. 
The Federally subsidized projects in the areas further out, on 
the other hand, throw an additional burden on the profit areas 
because the projects pay only a small sum in lieu of taxes. 
VM Building housing projects on vacant land in a city which is 
“not growing adds more houses which are not needed instead 
_of better houses which are needed. The existence of the new 
‘projects in Boston, like the existence of low-rental housing in 

general, undoubtedly attracts more low-wage people to live in 
Boston because they cannot find cheap housing in some of 
the prosperous suburbs. 

The subject may be divided into three parts which are, 
however, closely related. 

1. The treatment of the business center so as to conserve 
and, if possible, to increase its earning power. 

2. The treatment of the high-rental residential areas so as 
to conserve and, if possible, to increase their taxpaying power. 

3. The re-development of close-in slums and blighted 
areas as an aid, if possible, in accomplishing 1 and 2. 

We should distinguish clearly between the different needs 
of different parts of a city and avoid sweeping generalities as 
though the city were entirely residential with children in 
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need of playgrounds and autos to be parked anywhere in 
any part of the city, no matter what the particular part of the 
city is used for. The business center of a city is a place to earn 
a living in so that we can live comfortably somewhere else. It 
is not a place for “noon-time strolling” nor can it be “a place 
predominantly of green and open spaces,” with “plenty of 
room for auto parking, leisurely strolling and window gazing.” 

The situation in the business centers is so serious that 
attempts at betterment should not be limited to a few stereo- 
typed proposals. It should not be assumed, for instance, that 
more light and air, more ample parking lots, widened streets 
or landing places for helicopters, are the only solutions. It 
might be found that motor traffic control, particularly of 
private cars, and increase in use of mass transportation facili- 
ties, particularly of buses, would be a great help. Instead of 
assuming that buildings should be built higher and higher we 
might find it desirable to reduce the present allowable heights 
rather than to widen our streets. We should not overlook some 
remedy because some particular interest might be adversely 
affected. In the latter case the magnitude of the interest should 
be determined and possible alleviating measures considered. 
On the other hand, the enthusiastic recommendations of the 
spenders for “large-scale,” “square mile by square mile” 
demolition and rebuilding, usually relying upon large Gov- 
ernment subsidies, are not likely to be carried out until the 
Federal Government starts to reduce its debt. 

What fundamental principles can be agreed upon? It is 
often stated that population and activities should be properly 
distributed throughout a city but few definite general prin- 
ciples are set down as to what proper distribution means. 
It may help some toward progress if some definite distribu- 
tions are suggested as a basis for consideration by the many 
different groups whose interests are directly or indirectly 
involved and whose information and experience are needed in 
the solution of the problems. 

As to the business center, can we afford to demolish and 
rebuild in order to give more light and air, or to widen streets, 
or to build new streets, or to provide ample parking lots? 
If assessed values, land and buildings, in the principal busi- 
ness streets run from $100 to $200 per sq. ft. such streets are 
not likely to be widened. If the streets are lined with build- 
ings from 10 to 50 stories high they are not likely to be 
widened. Widenings in the outskirts on cheaper land only 
tempts more traffic into the congested high-value area where 
we cannot take care of it. It would be instructive to see a 
report on the costs and effects on assessed values of street 
widenings in, say, fifty different cities. It would also be in- 
structive to see the figures on increased assessments of prop- 
erty adjacent to federally subsidized housing projects in, say, 
fifty cities. Time spent in getting this constructive information 
would be much more productive than time spent in any more 
counting of houses which lack bath tubs. 

There is generally no room between important high-value 
streets for demolition for parking lots. Land within any con- 
venient distance of the busiest streets may still have values 
running so high that demolition for parking lots in normal 
times seems unlikely. Present parking lots left by unplanned 
demolition may be badly located and too far from the shopping 
and business districts for convenience. 

How important is the parking problem anyway? How 
many retail store customers drive to downtown stores in their 
own cars? How many business and professional men need 
to drive to the business center in their own cars? How well 
are the important centers served by the present transit facili- 
ties? How could these facilities be improved? 

A compact business center is desirable for efficient trans- 
action of business or for convenient shopping, and the build- 
ings should not be spread out to allow *ample" parking lots 
near by. It is easier to do business in a city with moderately 
high buildings close together than in sprawling Washington 
with its relatively low Government buildings. Skyscraper 
office buildings a quarter of a mile apart, as imagined by 
some perspective renderers in advertisements, would not 
help the kind of business and professional activities which 
require personal contacts. It is difficult, for instance, to accept 
the program described in “The Boston Herald” of Sept. 25/43 
which states that a committee of engineers will report to the 
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Special Committee on Postwar Highway Planning “A program 
intended to give Boston the finest system of traffic control in 
the East, with express highways and space for thousands of 
motorists to park and shop leisurely in the downtown area.” 
The parking lots of the Sears-Roebuck stores in Boston and 
Cambridge give some idea of scattered buildings separated by 
busy motor traffic which this plan would involve. The large 
areas given up to parking lots in some cities surely do not 
show economical city planning as far as the transaction of 
business and economical supply of city services is concerned, 
Has the convenience of existing parking lots to the adjacent 
buildings allowed any increase in assessments on such build- 
ings or has it slowed down the decline in their assessed 
values? In the shopping district it is difficult to imagine that 
convenience would be increased by more vacant spaces 
between buildings. It would require too much walking to 
shop in a number of different stores. 

A point of view which contrasts strongly with the “park 
and shop leisurely” theory is presented in “The American 
City" for Sept. 43 in an article entitled "Tacoma Looks 
Forward" which states that "Automobile parking and automo- 
bile traffic in business streets is to be cut to the very neces- 
sary minimum. Automobile parking is to be provided con- 
veniently outside of these districts." “The Committee proposes 
that especially the city’s central retail shopping district pro- 
hibit all automobile traffic and that the pedestrian be per- 
mitted to use the streets for crossing at any point in the 
pedestrian area thus encouraging shopping ." Tacoma has 
a population of 107,611, Boston, 770,816. 

The general question whether we should rebuild our cities 
radically to accommodate motor traffic, particularly private 
cars, or whether we should regulate motor traffic and perhaps 
increase bus facilities to fit existing conditions, or whether 
we should find some reasonable means between the two, is too 
complicated to be covered here but it is also too serious to be 
settled by the ofihand decision that everything should be 
planned to allow more people to drive into the business center 
in their own cars and helicopters. 

Two numeric examples are worth consideration. Assuming 
25,000 persons to work in Rockefeller Center, 125,000 to visit it 
each day, assuming one car to each eight persons and each 
car to need 200 sq. ft. of parking space, it would require 86 
acres of parking space, or seven sub-basements covering the 
gross area of the Center (12 acres) to provide that kind of 
“ample” parking space. How many people in Rockefeller 
Center are important enough to be thus accommodated to the 
detriment of traffic facilities which must serve others? 

Los Angeles furnishes another example. The total curb 
parking space іп: the central businéss district will accommo- 
date less than 3,000 cars. The total off-street parking facilities 
in the same area (including parking lots and public garages) 
is only 22,802 vehicles, or a total of 25,802 cars which can be 
parked at any one time, contrasted with 1,000,000 cars in the 
county. As it is now, 50 per cent of the ground space in 
downtown Los Angeles is devoted to parking lots. 

These examples raise the question whether “space for 
thousands of motorists to park and shop leisurely in the 
downtown area” is practicable or desirable. 

The large increase in the use of buses in New York City in 
recent years raises the question whether Boston buses, instead 
of serving mainly as feeders to rapid transit terminals, could 
run into the business center, as they do into the New York 
business centers, and thus serve business men and shoppers 
well enough so that they would not need to drive their own 


cars downtown. The use of buses and the further control оѓ. 


autos might well improve conditions without requiring expen- 
sive rebuilding. Some street widenings or new thoroughfares 
may be needed, however, between railroad. terminals and 
docks for trucking. 

Whether we plan to demolish and rebuild upon an expen- 
sively large scale, or upon too small a scale, or upon some 
reasonable scale, it is essential that we should decide first just 
what activities should be located in different parts of a city. 
If architects are natural leaders in city planning this is a good 
place to start by making up their minds. I repeat that large 
scale demolition of relatively modern buildings in or near 
the business center to give more open spaces or to allow 


street widenings or to provide ample parking spaces, is not 
likely when such land with improvements is assessed at from 
$100 to more than $200 per sq. ft. It is therefore important to 
consider what should be the guiding principles in the use of 
land in or near the business center so that expensive changes 
can be avoided except where clearly shown to be necessary. 
Any redistribution of activities should respect existing values 
as far as practicable and yet should lead to the evolution 
of a good city plan. 

A good city plan is one that helps the citizens to earn a 
living in its business centers and helps to provide good living 
conditions in its residential areas, or in adjacent suburbs, for 
people in different income levels. A good city plan should also 
allow the municipality to provide complete services economi- 
cally. Current city planning discussions pay too little atten- 
tion to the latter need. Boston maintenance costs in 1937 were 
$80.80 per capita while the 42 other cities and towns which 
make up the official (not the census) Metropolitan District 
averaged $54.80 per capita. We cannot allow all kinds of occu- 
pancies on $80.80 land and we cannot allow city planning 
which makes maintenance costs too high. Some discussions of 
the subject seem to prove that the authors have never served 
in public office, attended a public hearing, read a municipal 
annual report, studied a city budget, or paid a real estate tax, 
Anybody who attempts to prescribe remedies in our American 
democracy must know from watchful study how our democ- 
racy actually works in practice, 

What kind of buildings and what kind of activities should 
we encourage and what kind should we discourage as much 
as practicable? It might develop that the amount of demoli- 
tion could be reduced and that the properly chosen develop- 
ments and occupancies might more easily earn enough to pay 
the high taxes on such land. Traffic congestion might be 
lessened. If high maintenance costs and high taxes are neces- 
sary in the business center to provide the complete municipal 
services there required, as well as to allow business to earn 
still more to support the deficit districts, then the high-value 
expensively serviced land should not be under-developed 
with low-taxpaying buildings or left with vacant lots. But, 
on the other hand, skyscrapers are not necessarily the solu- 
tion. The heights of buildings should not be fixed solely on 
the basis of the largest return on the investment in that par- 
ticular lot, nor should they be fixed in relation solely to the 
width of the particular streets on which they front. In old 
cities, with narrow streets in the business centers and with 
relatively few buildings yet carried up to the maximum 
allowable height under present codes, it may be well to reduce 
heights instead of widening streets, 

As to low poor buildings on high-value lots it is instructive 
to examine the variations in assessed valuations due to differ- 
ent developments of individual parcels or of neighborhoods 
and to consider just what kind of developments earn the 
largest taxes for the city. Consider the following examples, 

Land assessed for $40 or $50 per sq. ft. is not developed to 
good advantage by buildings which add only $5 or $10 per 
sq. ft. to the value. Still less is land assessed at $100 to $200 
per sq. ft. developed to good advantage by buildings which 
add only $10 or $15 per sq. ft. to the value. Nor is land used 
to advantage when buildings are torn down and land assessed 
at from $25 to $85 per sq. ft. is used for parking lots. At the 
other extremes is a lot assessed for $17 per sq. ft. on the land 
with a building which adds $62 per sq. ft. to the value. 

As to tax receipts from different occupancies I have found 
by sampling the Cambridge values the following results. 

. Ave,areaof Ave. assessment 


lot (sq. ft.) per acre 
Apartment houses ... 14,450 $423,000 
Business properties . . д 287,000 
из еба таи, T 113,500 
Residences, $10,000 and over 11,050 14,300 
Filling stations i. - 7560 69,000 
Residences, $4,000 and under.... 2,870 41,400 


We hear over and over again that real estate is assessed at 
far above its real value and that it bears too large a part of 
the local tax burden. If changes in the incidence of taxation 
are to be studied the Pittsburgh scheme of 100 per cent assess- 
ment on the land and 50 per cent assessment on the buildings 
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may well be considered as one possible way of encouraging 
better buildings on high-value land. This is one form of the 
single tax. A committee is gathering information as to the 
experience with the single tax in Western Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. In some cases it has been 
in effect for many years. This subject should be studied 
as to the effect it would have on the physical development of 
a city. I have myself been in correspondence with an architect 
in Melbourne and with a New Zealand official but they have 
a nearby war on down under and are busy with that. In this 
country we spend too much time in repeating that taxes are 
100 high but we don't do any more about it than we do about 
ihe weather. 


In connection with this problem of taxes the subject of 
tax-exempt property should be considered. I live in à college 
town and was Chairman of the Housing Authority when the 
first Cambridge project was put through. The project, of 
course, brought up the question of taxation. I have for years 
heard the tax exemption of the three Cambridge colleges 
given as the cause of our high tax rate, It has been as high as 
$46.30 on the thousand in the recent past before the reduction 
brought about by war conditions. There are seven other col- 
lege towns in Massachusetts, all except one of which have 
higher percentages of tax-exempt property than Cambridge, 
but they all have lower tax rates. Wellesley, which has 30 
per cent of tax-exempt property as compared with 33 per cent 
in Cambridge, has a tax rate half as high as Cambridge. 
Some other communities, not so distinctively college towns, 
but having tax-exempt property running as high as 51, 53, 
58, 61, 72 and 73 per cent, all have lower tax rates than Cam- 
bridge. Harvard College occupies 113 acres of tax-exempt 
land in Cambridge. Comparisons with some of the figures 
developed in studying the first housing project are interesting. 
That project site had an area of 10.5 acres and in its original 
condition cest the City more than $75,000 a year in services in 
excess of what it paid in taxes. If the 113 acres of Harvard 
buildings could be removed and their places taken by prop- 
erly of low taxpaying capacity of the housing project site 
it would raise the tax levy more than $800,000 a year to make 
up the deficit, Very few people ever consider the differences 
between ordinary taxpaying property and the various kinds 
of tax-exempt property in their effect upon city finances. 
Some tax-exempt property, of which colleges often furnish 
examples, attracts the best kind of residential development 
around it. Some such properties are so large that the main- 
tenance of their own grounds relieves the community of con- 
siderable expense. College property sends no children to the 
public schools, puts no burden on the welfare budget or on 
WPA, does not ask for free treatment at the city hospitals or 
the poor house. The housing site, both before and after the 
new project, continues all of these burdens on the tax levy 
and pays only $5,000 a year in lieu of taxes which is much less 
than the area paid before. A large part of the high-rental 
apartment development in Cambridge surrounds the College. 
It was attraeted there by the College. 

What kind of activities should occupy the business center 
itself? To answer this question we must try to decide what 
has caused the decline of values in the business center. Has 
the amount of business declined or has it become incon- 
venient to do business there? If the latter, what constitutes 
the inconvenience? The auto has led many urban residents 
to move to the suburbs and stores in the business center have 
had to follow a proportion of their customers and establish 
suburban branches where the auto trade could find parking 
accommodations. Has this development been necessarily 
injurious to the main stores? Would they have expanded 
more in the city if they had not been compelled to establish 
branches elsewhere? Trade taken away from the city stores 
by auto migration does not all go to the branches. Some of 
this trade warrants the establishment of new independent 
stores in the suburbs, some of them carrying goods of the 
best quality. Obviously they have taken trade away from the 
city. Is it likely that any practicable amount of street widening 
or demolition for parking lots ean be financed so as to tempt 
these customers back to the city stores? Can they be tempted 
back by improved transit facilities? As far as locations are 
concerned, the railroads, subways, street cars and buses may 
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serve the shopping distriet well, but the cars are likely to be 
too crowded. The city transit lines lose customers whenever 
good stores are established in the suburbs which make it un- 
necessary for customers to ride to the city. Could buses serve 
ihe downtown area enough better so that crowding in cars 
could be reduced which, in turn, might tempt more suburb- 
anites to use mass transportation instead of driving their 
own cars into the middle of the city? It is to be remembered 
in this connection that crawling along home in one’s own car 
in jammed motor traffic is not the ideal end of a perfect day. 

Аз far as vacancies in office buildings are concerned, the 
auto cannot be blamed as the only cause. Office buildings 
maye have been overbuilt or the activities of business and 
professional men may have decreased. In the decade 1930-40 
some cities and some metropolitan districts made little or no 
gains in population and some cities lost, although their metro- 
politan districts may have gained and very few metropolitan 
districts lost. Restricted immigration and lowered birth rates 
must be recognized as elements in the problem, These cities 
do not need more buildings as much as they need better 
buildings. Vacant offices in these cities are not likely to be 
filled unless an increase in industry, shipping or air transport 
creates a demand for more space. 

Other than stores and office buildings the business center 
contains banks, hotels, amusements, restaurants, City Hall, 
Post Office, Court House, ete. The government buildings do 
not produce taxes and the hotels and restaurants depend 
upon the activity of business. In New England education and 
recreation are important activities but do little to enhance 
the prosperity of the business center of Boston. Buildings in 
the wholesale districts have been vacated because of changes 
in the methods of handling of some commodities. Can light 
manufacturing or even apartment houses be substituted in 
these areas? Growth in some cities seems unlikely and the 
best that can be done is to facilitate business as much as 
possible and all that can be done in this respect is to increase 
comfortable and rapid transportation and avoidance of any 
possible increase in congestion. In Boston, for instance, if all 
buildings in the business center were carried to the maximum 
heizht allowed by the building code the congestion would 
choke business altogether. The maximum height was 125 feet 
for many years and was changed some years ago to 155 feet. 
Few buildings have taken advantage of the increase and we 
might well go back to the earlier limit and thus keep our 
heights in better relation to the widths of the streets and to 
the traffic facilities. 

Another way to help business is to reduce municipal ex- 
penses but this is unpopular at most city halls. And few citi- 
zens are interested enough to appear at public hearings unless 
their particular toes are stepped on. However, anything we 
can do in city planning to reduce the expense of municipal 
maintenance should be done. 

Activities on close-in land, that is, in the zone next to 
the business center, now include wholesale stores, more hotels 
and amusements, apartment houses, high-rental and low- 
rental housing, secondary shopping centers, clubs, churches, 
schools, hospitals, ete. Can any of these be pushed into the 
business center to advantage or should some of them be 
pushed further out? Churches, schools and hospitals are tax- 
exempt. Do they occupy high-value land which could pay 
high taxes if developed in some other way? 

Some activities are now often found in or near the business 
center which might well be located on less valuable land; for 
instance, certain kinds of office buildings, as for physicians, 
dentists and oculists, and the main offices of insurance сот- 
panies, some retail stores, wholesale business, certain light 
industries, low-rent housing, ete. Where should markets be 
located? Jails? 

Traffic by railroad, street car, bus and private auto would 
be less congested if the number of people riding into the 
center in their own cars could be reduced, Reduction and 
control of private auto traffic to the center might allow the 
existing buildings to be more adequately served by the 
existing streets and thus avoid large-scale demolition. 

As one example, the home offices of large insurance com- 
panies employ large number of clerical employees. Where 
can these buildings be best located for the convenience of 
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the company, the profit of the policy holders, the convenience 
and economy of the employees, the reduction of traffic con- 
gestion and to use high-value land to the best advantage? 
These offices have relatively few customers who need to call 
at the main office and the offices do not need to be located 
near the business center, Their numeorus employees increase 
the traffic difficulties. Most of these main office employees 
receive relatively low wages. Must we therefore provide 
cheap housing, old or new, close in to the center so that these 
low-wage employees can walk to their work and thus avoid 
paying carfare? 

Taking up this question of the living locations of low-wage 
workers in a little more detail. It is often stated that workers, 
especially low-wage workers, should live close enough to 
their work so that they can walk to work. The business cen- 
ter of a city requires many workers some of whom, like 
salesgirls, clerical help, hotel and restaurant workers, ele- 
vator operators, building cleaners, etc., work for relatively 
low wages so that it may be claimed that they cannot afford 
carfare to carry them to low-value areas and that, therefore, 
they must live close to the business center and walk to their 
work. This theory has led to the assumption that old sub- 
standard low-rental housing must continue to oceupy high- 
value land close to the business center or that new federally 
subsidized low-rental housing projects must be built on such 
close-in land, We cannot afford to demolish close-in slums 
on high-value land and rebuild on the same sites with heavily 
subsidized housing paying only a small sum in lieu of taxes. 
Therefore the assumption that any change in the use of this 
close-in land must still provide for low-wage business center 
employees should not be accepted without further examina- 
tion in the light of today’s conditions, If we can find a better 
use for such land and still provide good business and living 
conditions in appropriate parts of the city we may be able to 
replace blighted districts with more profitable investments. 

How many people who work in the business center actu- 
ally do walk to their work? A questionnaire to a few large 
stores and office buildings would give much needed informa- 
tion on this point. Do all of the people who live in the close-in 
areas actually work in the business center? How many of 
them work in other parts of the city? How many of them 
work outside the city? If any considerable number of them 
are found to be living close in because the cannot afford car- 
fare and must walk to their work in the business center one 
solution might be to raise the requirements of minimum wage 
laws. An increased minimum wage might allow them to pay 
carfare, By their removal they would release valuable land 
for uses more profitable to the city. 

It is to be remembered that people who have to work in 
the business center are not the only ones who like to live close 
in. Many others prefer to live near the center of activities and 
can afford to pay the economic rent for good housing. We do 
not have to limit our efforts to satisfying the desires of people 
who like to live near the center of activities but who cannot 
possibly pay the costs and who therefore become a burden 
on the profit districts. 

The ideal location for the low-wage group would seem to 
be on land of relatively low value with low maintenance cost 
rather than on land assessed for $2 to $4 per sq. ft. with the 
most expensive municipal service maintenance costs. People 
living further out, on land assessed for less than $1 per sq. ft., 
would not have to live in crowded slum tenements and they 
would not overload the transit facilities to the detriment of 
people who really have to Eo into the business center. In this 
connection it should be noted that the flexibility of bus 
service greatly enlarges the field of choice of locations for 
residences and that, in Boston at least, buses have not yet 
done their share in providing circumferential transportation 
nor have they provided transportation into the business center 
without transfer. 


What can be done in the matter of mass transportation 
fares to help in proper locations for different kinds of resi- 
dential development For instance, the Metropolitan Transit 
District of Boston (14 municipalities) has, for some years 
preceding the present war conditions, made up the deficits 
of the Boston Elevated Railway at an annual cost for Boston 
of approximately $1,850,090, for instance, in 1939, the other 13 


communities paying also their share. The fact that the road 
has no deficit at present, by the way, is worth considering. 
New York City subsidizes its transit system at a cost of $30 
millions or more a year. These subsidies allow people who 
work in the cities to live at a considerable distance from the 
business centers, in some cases in other communities. If these 
subsidies have encouraged well-to-do city workers, who 
might be called profit taxpayers, to live in other communities 
the city has suffered by the loss of taxes on their high-value 
residences. If, on the other hand, these low.fares have en- 
couraged low-wage city workers, who might be called deficit 
taxpayers, to move into other communities the city income 
has gained. If transit systems were subsidized still more fares 
might be reduced or fare limits might be extended so as to 
allow more low-wage workers to move out of the city. Unfor- 
tunately, both high and low-wage groups have thus moved 
out of the city, the removal of the high-wage group being a 
tax loss to the city and the removal of the low-wage group 
being a tax gain to the city. Whatever their taxpaying ability 
they have left slums or blighted districts behind them. The 
problem is to re-develop those areas so as to be profit tax- 
payers. 

The question of the decentralization of industry and the 
living accommodations for employees is too complicated to 
be covered here. It should be noted, however, that a new 
industrial plant does something more than give employment 
and pay taxes on the plant itself and add to the sales of local 
merchants. The gains and losses to the city due to the plant 
and, its employees must be evaluated as a whole. I have dis- 
cussed this problem at some length in the "Weekly Bulletin" 
of the Michigan Society of Architects for Aug. 31/43. In 
general, industrial employees may cost the city much more in 
services than they pay in taxes. Even the plant itself may not 
pay enough taxes to equal the costs to the city to service it. 
Some industries and cheap housing may attract low-wage 
workers from other communities if those communities have no 
cheap housing. Brookline, Newton and Winchester, prosper- 
ous suburbs of Boston, do not attract additions to their wel- 
fare budgets. They do not have cheap rents or industries pay- 
ing low wages. A comparison of Brookline and Cambridge is 
instructive in this connection, Brookline, population, 49,786, 
and Cambridge, population, 110,879. A rough sampling seems 
to show that Cambridge has more than eight times as many 
residences assessed for $4,000 or less, than Brookline, and that 
Brookline has about eight times as many residences (not in- 
cluding apartment houses), costing more than $25,000, than 
Cambridge. Brookline tax rate $22.00 per thousand, Cam- 
bridge $39.90. 

What other classes of higher taxpaying activities could 
advantageously occupy these close-in areas if they can be 
made available? What activities should be kept out of the 
business center or even out of the close-in areas with ad- 
vantages to all and with reduction of traffic difficulties? 
Hospitals and doctors’, dentists’ and oculists’ offices do not 
need to be located in or near the business center but can be 
located on less congested low-value areas further out on 
transit lines. Such locations will give better chances for 
parking for the many patients and their friends who must, 
can or will use their own cars. As it is, some hospitals are 
now located in noisy neighborhoods with no adequate parking 
facilities, and they occupy high-value land on which they pay 
no taxes and which might otherwise be developed, for 
instance, with high-taxpaying property. Doctors’ offices, 
bunched together so that many of them use the same entrance, 
congest parking space so that it is difficult to receive an 
infirm patient who must come by auto. 

A study of assessed values of buildings compared with the 
values of the land which they occupy shows profitable and 
unprofitable uses of lots in residential neighborhoods as far 
as tax-earning caapcity is concerned. In Boston, the apart- 
ment houses show much larger assessed values per sq. ft. than 
the single houses in the same general neigbhorhood. 

An investigation would probably show that though the 
apartment houses require somewhat more city services than 
single houses in the same neighborhood the increased taxes 
from the larger buildings more than make up for the increase 
in service costs, particularly as high-rental apartment house 
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dwellers are likely to have few children in the public schools. 

A comparison of residence values in the high-rental dis- 
tricts as compared with building values on land of about the 
same value per sq. ft. in the low-rental residential districts 
shows the desirability of higher, larger and better buildings 
in the latter neighborhoods. 

If slums and blighted areas are cieared what kind of deyel- 
opment should take their places? It is often stated that the 
cleared areas should be used for greenbelts, parks, play- 
grounds, parking lots, ete. But we cannot afford to use much 
close-in land for non-taxpaying or low-taxpaying purposes. 
The land values are too high to allow such uses. The needs of 
the occupants of these close-in districts are not necessarily the 
same as those in other parts of the city. There may be very 
few children in these close-in areas and therefore play- 
grounds are not needed. Parking lots may seem to be the only 
reasonable use for such land but they give a very small tax 
return to the city. The land values are too high to allow use 
for subsidized low-rental housing projects which pay little 
or no taxes. Here again apartment houses suggest themselves 
for such areas. 

In spite of all the advocacy of home ownership, there are 
many people whose employment tenure is so uncertain that 
they should not tie themselves to investment in a house, 
There are also many people financially able to own their own 
houses who prefer to live in an apartment. They include 
unmarried people, widows, couples without children, and old 
couples whose children have grown up. They do not like to 
bother with the maintenance of a house. They have no use 
for a garden. They prefer, other things being equal, to live 
near to business, shopping and amusement centers. They have 
a better right to ready access to those conveniences than low- 
wage groups who pay far less in taxes than they cost in city 
services. 

It may be argued that the demand for new apartment 
houses is too small to fill up the areas now occupied by slums 
and blighted neighborhoods. But the new construction need 
not necessarily house more people than the buildings demol- 
ished. The new construction would, however, give much 
better living accommodations because, planned in larger units 
with large light and air spaces instead of numerous small 
back yards and courts. The better class of buildings would 
command higher rents and could pay higher taxes, more in 
keeping with the value of the land. In regard to the question 
of the demand for apartments in general, it may be said that 
there has been a trend toward apartment house life in recent 
years. The decrease in the number of children and the in- 
crease in the percentage of old people is expected to increase 
the demand for small living units more rapidly than the 
increase in the population in general, and small families, 
childless couples and old couples often prefer apartment 
house accommodations. There are a great number of apart- 
ment houses in the competing suburbs of Boston. Instead of 
futile complaints of Boston officials that well-to-do people 
earn a good living in Boston but pay taxes on good residences 
in the suburbs, the officials might well consider what induce- 
ments they can provide to tempt such taxpayers to live in 
Boston. 

As far as natural or artificial surroundings are concerned, 
the close-in areas in some cities may be as attractive as resi- 
dential sites as some areas in the suburbs except that the 
close-in areas may be poorly developed at the present time. 
The more distance residential areas may be reached only by 
crowded street cars or by crawling autos in the rush hours. 

City officials hope to annex properous suburbs so as to 
benefit from the taxes on high-value residences, and many 
writers on city planning recommend combination of com- 
munities to share responsibilities. Some metropolitan activi- 
ties are now thus shared but annexation is another matter. 
Suburbs, near Boston, at least, are unwilling to exchange 
their low tax rates and generally good government for the 
higher tax rates and generally poorer government of the City. 
Boston ,for instance, has a tax rate of $41 per thousand and 
other industrial cities close to Boston have tax rates about 
as high, while Brookline, a large residential town with no 
industries, has a tax rate of $22.00 and Newton, a residential 
city with some industries but not enough to hurt, has a tax 
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rate of $27.00. Boston has an assessed valuation of about $1940 
per capita and would gain nothing financially by annexing the 
six nearby industrial cities with an average assessed value of 
about $1360 per capita. On the other hand, Boston would be 
glad to annex Newton with an assessed valuation of about 
$2400 per capita or Brookline with an assessed valuation of 
about $3100 per capita. One way to get money out of the non- 
resident is an occupancy tax as in New York City. 

On the basis of these figures wny snouid so many writers 
on the subject recommend annexation and sharing of tax 
burdens on a metropolitan basis? Some of this cooperation 
has been established but, on the basis of experience in Mas- 
sachusetts at least, municipal boundaries are not likely to be 
abolished easily. 

Taking up the question of apartment house locations in a 
little more detail. The Housing Analytie Maps of the different 
cities, issued by the Bureau of the Census and based on the 
1940 census, show graphically, block by block, the residential 
rent variations throughout the city. For instance, rents may 
vary from $100 a month and over in certain good residential 
areas and fall to $15 to $19 per month in nearby areas less well 
developed. Parts of a city not so far away from the business 
center as the best residential areas may have rents as low 
as $10 to $19 per month although areas further out in the same 
general direction may have rents running from $40 to $74. 
It would seem that the areas nearest the business center 
should be built up with high apartment houses occupied by 
people with few or no children and having no use for play- 
grounds, clinics, nurseries, wading pools, etc, and who pay 
full economic rent. Many people value the opportunities that 
close-in living gives them and do not expect the extravagant 
light and air advantages which can be provided on cheap 
land. A larger use of roofs and setbacks would give them a 
sufficient access to light and air. 


Apartment houses on close-in land cannot afford to be only 
three or four stories high and leave 70 to 80 per cent of the 
ground unused as was the case of many of the PWA and 
USHA projects. As to financing the new construction, we 
should do all that we can within reason to encourage invest- 
ment by insurance companies and banks under the provisions 
of the new Urban Re-development Corporations Laws, even 
though the projects do not reach the perfection which some 
opponents urge. If financial institutions are allowed to invest 
in equities, instead of some of their Government bonds, their 
policy holders and investors may be able to get a better return 
on their money. We need to know more of the real facts and 
figures of Parkchester, Clinton Hill and even of Stuyvesant 
Town. 

We should get over the careless habit of stigmatizing as 
slums or potential slums high-rental developments which 
have been in existence in some cases for many years without 
abnormal depreciation and which still attract good tenants 
who can pay for the best. Private enterprise should not be 
compelled to meet extreme requirements determind by Соу- 
ernment officials who would never think of investing their 
own money, if they had any, in such an extravagant manner. 

In order to prepare for possible urban re-development it 
seems to me that the studies like your Myrtle-Trumbull- 
Henry-Fourteenth Street investigation are of the greatest 
practical usefulness. 

In Boston the City Planning Board has gone somewhat 
further in studying a definite site. The study is presented in 
two reports: “Building a Better Boston,” published in Oct. a, 
and “Rehabilitation in Boston," Vol. 2, published in May 43. 
The Board took as a sample a badly blighted residential 
district about three-quarters of a mile from the center of 
the business district. The Income and Cost Survey shows 
that the present annual loss to the City from this particular 
area is more than $200,000. Four studies were made and a 
fifth will follow. 

The report concludes that, with no more help or subsidy 
than the power of condemnation and the proposed adjustment 
of the tax assessment, no corporation would undertake a re- 
construction project, whether on built-up or on vacant land, 
for tenants not able to pay more than $8.00 per rentable room 
per month. This sum in many cases would not carry even the 
taxes plus the maintenance and management. The draft of 
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a bill included in the report fixes the annual taxes for the 
project as being $10.00 per thousand on the fair cash value 
of the complete project plus 5 per cent on the gross annual 
income, provided, however, that such tax shall not be less 
than the previous tax on the project. This provision would 
require a tax payment of $10.30 per thousand in the case of 
the development for $17.50 to $35.00 rent and a tax payment 
of $16.50 per thcusand in the case of the $35.00 to $55.00 rent. 
The current Boston tax rate on non-subsidized property is 
$41.00 per thousand. The respective differences measure the 
amount of the subsidy and it is to be noted that this is a 
permanent subsidy instead of tax exemption for a limited 
period. 

Some re-development studies have shown the need of 
zoning revisicn and this brings up the question of competi- 
tion between the city and the nearby suburbs as to the dis- 
couragement or encouragement of building activity by strict 
or loose provisions. In the Boston area, for instance, Boston, 
Cambridge and Brookline are all hoping to attract high-rental 
apartment house development. The zoning laws of the three 
communities are not uniform. Cambridge is now revising its 
zoning code. Should its requirements be so much more severe 
than the Boston or Brookline provisions that, although they 
might compel attractive developments with much more light 
and air than in the rival communities, their very severity 
might discourage development altogether? What is the duty 
of those drafting the revision? Should they write it so that 
development will be attracted away from Boston and Brook- 
line to Cambridge or should they take a metropolitan point 
of view? To have different zoning codes in Boston, Cam- 
bridge and Brookline is no more reasonable than to have 
different codes in Detroit, Hamtramck and Highland Park. 

In the matter of zoning residential areas it may be ques- 
tioned whether rigid uniformity in building heights and num- 
ber of families per building is always necessary. A single- 
family neighborhood is not necessarily damaged by allowing 
apartment houses, providing the coverage is carefully con- 
trolled, Children brought up in a certain neighborhood, and 
getting married, may be glad to live in a small apartment in 
the same neighborhood, and some couples, growing old, may 
feel the same desire. And there are people who prefer apart- 
ment house life but would like to have more light and air 
than high-value close-in areas can afford. 


The consideration of zoning also brings to mind the sug- 
gestion of those who would limit the life of non-conforming 
uses to some reasonable period of years as has been done in 
the recently enacted Boston Building Code, If retroactive 
zoning can be found to be constitutional we can take a long 
step forward by providing that old buildings, which have 
already served a long life and have become a detriment to 
the neighborhood, shall be demolished without compensation 
to the owner just as fruit or meat which has existed too long 
is now destroyed without compensation. 

On the other hand, the suggestion that we should limit the 
life of a new building to some such period as twenty or twen- 
ty-five years is less reasonable. The industry, if it is to give 
the country its money’s worth in buildings, cannot afford to 
waste construction simply because a new material or new 
gadget is on the market and must be sold. Some replacement 
of equipment will keep a building sufficiently up to date to 
last longer than twenty or twenty-five years. One wonders 
about the possibly shabby maintenance of a building nearing 
its death sentence end. 

I would even raise questions in regard to the current 
advocacy of planning to create neighborhoods, and for this 
heresy I would be put out of the planners’ union if I had ever 
been in the union. As a boy I lived in a neighborhood as nat- 
urally developed in those days. The children went to the 
same grammar school but the adults went to different 
churches and the children, growing older, went to the one 
high school. Such a neighborhood was natural, not designed, 
and contained families of different races, color, religion and 
somewhat different income levels. Traffic dangers were neg- 
ligible then and greenbelts uncalled for. Neighbors knew all 
about each other, a fact which was not without some disad- 
vantages. As a young man I moved into a large city and be- 
longed to a neighborhood improvement association. This 


neighborhood was large enough to include по: only its own 
grammar school but a variety of churches and shopping fa- 
cilities. We could not know all of our neighbors but became 
acquainted with some of the more distant ones through the 
improvement association, the activities of which brought us 
together. These activities were, however, likely to be rather 
selfishly confined to the interests of our own neighborhood. 
We tended to be isolationists. 

Later in life, living in a smaller city in a metropolitan 
district, I have found the neighborhood idea to be totally 
unworkable as far as the great majority of the people are 
concerned. We form friendships in school, college, church, 
business, politics or service clubs, and we live anywhere in 
the city that we like and can afford. The auto allows us to 
visit our friends miles away. The family across the street or 
in another apartment may be of no particular interest to us, 
The back-slapping type of neighborliness is likely to be con- 
fined to a few people who get that way and to politicians 
running for office. The idea of creating neighborhoods arti- 
ficially for increased mingling of all groups in a democratic 
society runs counter to the desire of most of us to live where 
we please and to refuse to be settlement workers, Too much 
emphasis on the neighborhood idea may lead to selfish grasp- 
ing for favors for the neighborhood and failure to take a 
city-wide point of view, much less a metropolitan point of 
view as so often urged by city planners. I live in a city where 
I have been able to watch there forms of city charters at 
work and have helped to get them changed toward improve- 
ment. Now we have a small city council elected at large, 
instead of by ward, and can thus vote for the best man 
wherever he lives and then he does not need to be a selfish 
advocate of favors for his neighborhood but can take the city- 
wide point of view. Neighborhood units, if organized as 
neighborhoods, may “act just as narrowly and selfishly as a 
ward councillor or an isolationist senator. We need more 
breadth and less shortsighted selfishness in our city affairs 
as well as in our national affairs. The neighborhood idea has 
definite limits, especially in built-up cities. A practical ideal 
would be to have, in the first place, playgrounds for small 
children in the interior of each block and playgrounds for 
larger children in the interior of each neighborhood. There 
should also be separate primary and grammar schools for 
each neighborhood and all of these playgrounds and schools 
should be accessible without crossing busy traffic thorough- 
fares. Neighborhoods may be of such a size that some of them 
may naturally house a considerable variety of races, religion, 
color and income levels but not necessarily in every case. In 
built-up cities it will be impracticable to demolish a ring 
several hundred feet wide around each neighborhood in order 
to form a greenbelt but natural barriers such as busy traffic 
thoroughfares, railroads, rivers, ponds, existing parks, ceme- 
teries, etc., may serve. The advocates of the contrary policy, 
that is, of carving up a built-up city into neighborhoods sep- 
arated by greenbelts should work out the costs of such a 
major operation for a few different citics and let us examine 
the results to see whether, on the whole, they seem to make 
good cities to earn a living in and to live in and whether 
we can afford them. 


As to gathering information for urban rebuilding. The 
census reports are soon out of date. It is to be hoped that we 
are not doomed to future WPA's to furnish personnel for de- 
tailed surveys which, again, can be made only at infrequent 
intervals. Anybody who has studied real property invento- 
ries, income and cost surveys, and some of the activities of 
the Bureau of the Census, and who is also familiar with the 
typical annual reports of municipalities, may well wonder 
whether the annual reports could not be made much more 
useful to city planners and to many others if city officials 
would report as far as is practicable on the matters covered 
by these surveys by some reasonable extension of their regu- 
lar work. The “Housing Analytical Maps, Block Statistics" of 
the 1940 census, for instance, give certain information for each 
block separately. 


It would be a great help in city planning and other city 
activities if this information, along with statistics on infant 
mortality, some diseases, juvenile delinquency, police cases, 
assessed values, and perhaps other information, could be 
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reported every year, not by areas as small as a block and not 
by areas as large as a ward, but perhaps by census tracts or 
voting precincts. Such annual reports of city officials would 
be nearer up to date than infrequent real property inventories, 
income and cost surveys, and census counts, and would cost 
much less. I have seen many city reports of several hundred 
pages which wasted far too much space on page after page of 
figures of little or no practical usefulness, On the other hand, 
Ihave seen many short reports from city manager cities which 
go to the other extreme, which waste too many pages on pic- 
tures of children wading in pools or of lineups of garbage 
wagons. We need more definite information about sore spots 
in our cities and we should do less bragging about the bright 
spots, if any. It would be a help to better understanding of 
our taxation problems if assessors would analyze the returns 
from different classes of use in some such way as I have tried 
to do in this paper. Such analyses might correct some of the 
current misunderstandings as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of new industries and the employees whom they 
„attract, the extravagance of allowing certain developments оп 
high-value land, the advantages and disadvantages of vacant 
land and tax-exempt property of different kinds, etc, City re- 
ports which give comparisons with other cities’ maintenance’ 
costs are too much to expect but they would be of more use to 
citizens than many pages of figures telling how many people 
had each different kind of disease in each month and in each 
ward and how many gallons of water we had pumped eaeh 
year in the last half-century. 

Effective publicity is of course important. If the general 
public is to become interested in city planning we must not 
only enlist the cooperation of as many different people as we 
can from the beginning, but we must also interest the much 
larger number of people, who cannot thus cooperate but who 
must eventually vote, by concise publicity in the non-profes- 
sional press. Few people have time to read the long reports 
of the esources Planning Board, the Urban Land 
Institute or the Temporary National Economie Committee. 

I have not said a word about beauty which is so largely in 
the province of our profession in the matter of city planning. 
I have not attempted to discuss it because of lack of time 
and because others can urge its need better than I, It is an 
essential component. A few misguided wretches speak of a 
home as a machine for living but normal people try to make 
it much more, a place to gather around us the people and 
things which we love and enjoy. We make it as beautiful 
as our taste, our efforts and our means will allow. We are in 
control in our homes. When we go out into the city we no 
longer control. The physical city is the product of many 
different forces, we as individuals or as a profession having 
little effect on the composite result. This result is too often 
not even a good machine for living; it offers many insults to 
our best taste. Architects must prove to city dwellers that 
a city should not only be a good place to earn a living 
in but a comfortable and beautiful place to live in. 
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Urban Land Institute President Sounds 
Warning Against Rapid Decentralization 


HUGH POTTER TELLS MUNICIPAL LEADERS THAT ORDERLY POST-WAR 
BUILDING MUST CONSIDER REBUILDING OF WORN OUT DISTRICTS 


From Real Estate and, Building 


Post-war building will result in “decentralization” of American cities if it follows the trend of recent build- 
ing spurts, Hugh Potter, President of the Urban Land Institute, warned the American Municipal Association 
in its meeting at Chicago last week. 

The noted Houston, Texas, developer told the Association that post-war urban building must take into 
account “rebuilding of worn-out districts” within our cities. Unless a sensible pattern can be established for 


necessary redevelopment of blighted areas within American 
cities, he declared, another period of intense building activity 
“can complete the disorganization of our cities begun in recent 
building booms.” As an alternative, Potter urged adoption of 
the urban redevelopment program worked out by the Urban 
Land Institute which has been incorporated in the neighbor- 
hood development bill introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York. 


Mr, Potter is chairman of the post-war planning committee 
of the Houston Chamber of Commerce and a past president of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce; he is a district chairman 
for the Committee for Economic Development; past president 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards and former 
chairman of the City Planning Commission of Houston. 


Run Away Decentralization Threatens American Cities 


“Post-war building will inflict an era of run-away decen- 
tralization upon American cities if it follows the trend of 
recent building spurts,” Mr. Potter said. “Sound building 
саппо Бе directed into a sensible urban pattern if all of it 
takes place on the outskirts of the community, because build- 
ing at the edges with a proportionate abandonment of the 
established areas is simply not a sensible pattern. It is the 
kind of trend that destroys more in old value than it creates in 
new value, This means that orderly post-war building must 
take into account rebuilding of worn-out districts to standards 
of neighborhood attractiveness and livability that equal or 
surpass suburban counterparts.” 


Our Cities Are Down At the Heels 


“Siphoning of new home building to outlying areas during 
the last two decades has had the effect of running established 


city areas into a ‘down at the heel’ condition. We can expect 
a flood of new land development in the immediate post-war 
years, and the most pressing urban problem we have is to find 
the means of retaining this flood within the cities. We must 
induce the developers to develop the worn-out areas. Another 
period of intense building activity can complete the disorgan- 
ization of our cities begun in recent building booms, unless we 
find some practical method of channeling this new develop- 
ment into those vast areas of urban land that are so obviously 
ripe for redevelopment. 

“Fortunately our communities have not been subjected 
to sudden destruction as has been the recent fate of so many 
cities throughout the world, but the encroachment of disrepair 
and dinginess that has crept over them during the past two 
decades truly approaches the effect of war's destruction. If 
you put black dots on the map of any large urban area to 
indicate the sites of recent construction, you will be drawing 
a circle around the city. You will have a diagram of an explo- 
sion that has literally ripped our communities at the seams 
and cast large segments of the population to the outskirts. It 
is hardly accurate to describe the process as ‘decentralization.’ 
Rather, it has been a process of disorganization and haphazard 
disintegration. 

“It has left our cities at the edge ot a precipice. Another 
period of intense building activity without control or order- 
liness will topple them into the chasm of bankruptcy and 
complete decay. And we surely can expect a high volume of 
building in the immediate post-war years. The picture is 
indeed a gloomy one if we assume that there is no alternative 
to a continuation of the development trends of recent decades.” 


See POTTER—Page 5 
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POTTER—(Continued from Page !) 
Neighborhood Development Bill 


“Whenever private builders have attempted to clear slums 
and put attractive residential development in its place they 
have invariably been defeated in their motives by land costs 
that were too high to permit building the kind of neighbor- 
hood conditions that the publie wants and insists on getting 
even when it must go into extremely remote areas. The Urban 
Land Institute has proposed a method by which this land may 
be acquired, cleared, replanned and sold or leased to private 
builders on a basis that will permit them to provide the public 
with attractive neighborhoods. This proposal is now before 
the United States Senate in the form of a bill known as the 
Neighborhood Development Bill (S. 1163), introduced at the 
request of the Urban Land Institute by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York. 

“It would provide a fund of one billion dollars that could 
be lent to municipalities for the purpose of acquiring land in 
deteriorated areas. Ability to show that redevelopment of a 
particular area would conform to the city plan made by local 
authorities—not by a Federal Bureau—would constitute eligi- 
bility for a loan. Having received the loan under the action 
proposed in the Wagner Bill, the city would acquire the land, 
clear it, replan it, and sell or lease building sites to private 
builders in strict conformity to the city plan. 

“In this way all levels of government would be brought 
into cooperation with private enterprise in doing a construc- 
tive work that is economically sound and civically necessary. 
The cities would employ their powers of initiation, of plan- 
ning, and of regulating the character of development. The 
states would be co-operating by extending the necessary 
authority to the cities and by expanding eminent domain laws 
as necessary. The Federal Government would be supplying 
a source of credit, Thus the role of the three levels of govern- 
ment would be supplying a source of credit, Thus the role 
of the three levels of government would be confined to the 
reclamation of the land. No part of the funds proposed to be 
authorized by the Wagner Bill could be used for construction. 
That part of the task, the actual work of building, would be 
done by private enterprise. 

"Private enterprise and private funds can rebuild these 
worn-out areas, but they cannot, unassisted, finance the ac- 
quisition of land for that purpose. Whatever financing is 
devised to assemble this blighted land in areas sufficiently 
large to permit the creation of a new environment must of 
necessity include a process of de-valuation. The terms and 
interest rates of private credit cannot be expected to under- 
take that kind of financing. Nevertheless, it is of tremendous 
municipal and civic importance that it be undertaken, and 
some use of public credit is the only alternative. Most of us, 
I am sure, would prefer to see some form of municipal or 
state credit used for this purpose, but unfortunately that is 
simply not within the realm of possibility. We must realize 
that out of every one dollar of taxes we pay, seventy-five 
cents of it goes to the Federal Government. Federal credit is 
the only source of public credit that can be called upon for 
such an undertaking. 


De-Valuation Needed 

“The key to private rebuilding of old city area must be 
sought in a process that can equitably assemble this land and 
re-establish its value in conformity with the use to which that 
land is best adapted. To assume that a marketable type of 
rebuilding can take place on land that costs more than it is 
worth is to invite an increase in congestion and intensity of 
use, or to hope that builders will turn their backs upon cheap 
land in the ever more distant periphery of the city in favor of 
overcostly land in the run-down areas. There is no realism in 
such an assumption. The post-war builder is going to find the 
overwhelming part of his market in the medium price dwelling 
field, and he is going to find that he can build to this market 
only if he can give the public the openness of residential ar- 
rangement and the general environmental character that сот- 
petes with him at the outskirts of the city. He will be forced 
to seek sites for the houses he builds at prices he can pay. If 
he cannot find them in the areas that need to be redeveloped, 
he will find them in areas that ought not to be developed.” 


MEETING 
Michigan Chapter 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers 
Horace H. Rackham Educational Memorial 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1943 
DINNER AT 6:30 P.M. 

Mr. Ralph А. Sherman, Supervisor, Fuels Division, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, will address the society 
on “Fuels of The Future.” Mr, Sherman is recognized as a 
leading authority in the combustion field, having been associ- 
ated with this work since 1920. He will discuss the known 
reserves of coal, oil and gas, and some of the possibilities of 
synthetic fuels such as gasoline. 

Architects Invited 


LYMAN ASSOCIATE CITY PLANNER 
OF DEARBORN 


Robert Lyman, registered engineer, has been approved by 
the City Plan Commission of Dearborn, Michigan, as associate 
planner. 

For the past seven years Mr. Lyman has been employed 
by the Dearborn City Engineer's office, planning parks, boule- 
vards and structures, These years have seen the growth and 
development of many of the City’s parks and recreational 
centers in Dearborn's new city-wide recreational develop- 
ment program. 

Previous to his entrance into the City's employ, Mr. Lyman 
worked twelve years doing structural design and detail, an 
engineering layouts. Four of these years were spent with 
Giffels and Vallet, Detroit firm of engineers and architects. 
This followed his graduation from the University of Michi- 
gan Class of Engineering of 1928. Upon his entrance at the 
university Mr. Lyman was a graduate in Structural Engineer- 
ing of the Buffalo Technical High school. 

In addition, Mr. Lyman has been further fitted for his new 
position through various courses which he has taken, includ- 
ing a course in City Planning and a course in Rapid Transit 
at Wayne University. 

Mr. Lyman has been registered engineer for thirteen years, 


HIRING CONSULTANTS 

The right of New York City to hire outside firms to do 
engineering and architectural work in connection with the 
city's planning for postwar construction was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York in a decision ren- 
dered on October 13. The decision was in a suit brought by 
the Civil Service Technical Guild to have the court nullify 
existing contraets for such work and restrain the city from 
letting other contracts. The guild claimed that engagement of 
outside firms for this work was in contravention of the civil 
service sections of the state constitution. 

In his decision Justice Pecora of the Supreme Court said: 
“I conclude that nothing contained in the Constitution of the 
State of New York or in the provisions of the Civil Service 
Law prohibits the City of New York from awarding contracts 
for architectural and engineering services to private concerns 
in connection with the postwar planning program. This court 
further holds that the action of the city attacked herein is in 
line with sound public policy and represents a wise exercise 
of discretion. The application, therefore, is in all respects 
denied, and the petition dismissed.” 

—Engineering News-Record. 
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MILTON MAC MILLAN HEADS 
OHIO ARCHITECTS 


The blueprints will be ready on V-day on those needed 
construction improvements in Ohio, if the advice and surveys 
of architects in that State are followed. Reports of the Tenth 
Annual Conyention of the Architects Society of Ohio held in 
Columbus, Friday, November 19th, at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, showed that architects in practically every large city 
in Ohio are working in unison, as they never have before on 
post-war planning programs. They realize the great oppor- 
tunity that this post-war program has given the architectural 
profession and practically every chapter of A.S.O. as well as 
the American Institute of Architects are working zealously 
together with public officials and publie spirited citizens in 
making surveys of the needs of their communities for all kinds 
of public building and engineering projects. 

They well remember the WPA and realize, that if the 
building industry and general business is not capable of 
providing a backlog of work projects, large enough to take 
up the slack of employment for the millions that will be 
thrown out of work by the end of the war, the Bureaucrats 
will attempt to do the job for them. 

At the annual election held at the close of the afternoon 
session, E. Milton MacMillan, of Cleveland, was elevated to 
the office of President from first vice-president, succeeding 
Ralph W. Carnahan, of Dayton, who served two terms as head 
of the organization. Other officers elected were Willis A. 
Vogel, first vice-president, Toledo; John Е. Suppes, second 
vice-president; Russell S. Potter, third vice-president, Cin- 
cinnati, and Samuel K. Popkins, treasurer, Cleveland. Ralph 
С, Kempton, the hard-working executive secretary, was ге- 
elected, The latter, who acted as General Chairman of the 
Convention, received many compliments from the delegates 

The annual report of President Carnahan showed that he 
visited practically every Chapter of the A.S.O. during his 
two-year term of office and had much to do with the unifi- 
cation program which has progressed very successfully 
throughout the State. The Ohio Plan of Unification as адуо- 
cated by Mr. Carnahan has received recognition and approval 
of the officers of the American Institute of Architects. Mr. 
Carnahan was invited to present his Unification Plan to the 
Executive Committee of the A'LA. at its meeting held in 
Memphis Dec. 1. 

The outstanding report of the Convention or the paper, 
“First Things First," that the delegates seemed to show the 
most interest in, was that of Howard Dwight Smith, Chairman 
of the A.LA, Columbus Chapter Committee on Public Im- 
provement. The Columbus architects have made an exhaus- 
tive survey of public buildings of all types, and are working 
closely with all civic and industrial associations who have 
displayed any interest in post-war planning. A number of 
their preliminary charts and surveys were exhibited at this 
convention, 

A solemn warning was given the architects by Clair W. 
Ditchy, nationally known architect of Detroit, who said “that 
unless you unite and work together to preserve private enter- 
prise there is grave danger that your profession and practice 
might be destroyed by bureaucrats who would do your think- 
ing for you." The address of Mr. Ditchy, who is a former Great 
Lakes regional director of the A.LA., featured the annual 
banquet meeting of the convention held in the Hall of Mirrors 
of the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. Others who made brief talks 
at the banquet meeting were Charles Firestone, of Canton; 
Charles Е. Cellarius, of Cincinnati, Regional A.LA. Director 
of the Great Lakes District; Alex C. Robinson IIL, of Cleve- 
land, Secretary of the A.LA., and C. Julian Oberwarth, Mem- 
bership Representative-at-large for the ALA., and Ralph C. 
Kempton, Executive Secretary of the A.S.O. 


OVER-ASSESSMENTS IN KAHN ESTATE 

The Treasury Department has reported over-assessments 
and credits of $188,293 to the estate of Albert Kahn, noted 
industrial architect of Detroit, $145,037 to Albert Kahn Associ- 
ated Architects and Engineers, Inc., and $74,951 to Louis and 
Beryl 5. Kahn, also of Detroit. 

Each case covered the calendar year 1941 except that of the 
Kahn firm which was for the fiscal year ending Feb. 28, 1942, 
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GRAND RAPIDS CHAPTER MEETING 


The November meeting of Grand Rapids Chapter A.LA. 
was held Tuesday evening, November 23rd at the Porter Hotel 
in Lansing, Mich. Besides the 14 members in attendance the 
Chapter was honored by Kenneth С. Black of Detroit Chapter 
as a guest. 

Preliminary arrangements were made under the recent 
amendments to the Chapter By-Laws for the unification of 
the profession in the Lansing, Jackson and Grand Rapids 
areas of the Michigan Society of Architects with the 
Institute in view of the fact that the membership in Grand 
Rapids Chapter is approaching 80 percent of the Architects 
in these areas of the Society. 

Constructive suggestions were made by Mr, Homer Harper, 
Chapter Chairman of the Publicity Committee and by Mr. 
Clarence Ross, Chapter Chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee. 

Applications for corporate membership from John Vanden- 
Bogert and James Haveman of Grand Rapids were received. 

Harry L. Mead, Secretary of Grand Rapids Chapter, was 
elected as director to the Board of the Michigan Society of 
Architects for the remainder of the current year under the 
new By-Laws. 

The December meeting of the Chapter will be held in 
Grand Rapids. HARRY L. MEAD, Secretary. 


REAL ESTATE TAXATION 


How can we end the chaos in taxation which threatens the 
stability of real estate and the solvency of local government? 

Here is the proposal of Myers Y. Cooper of Cincinnati, 
President of the National Council of Real Estate Taxpayers, 
and a man having direct personal experience in the construc- 
tion and real estate field. 

Mr. Cooper says that "something can be done about it by 
reforming an archaic tax system which no longer meets 
present day requirements." 

“The yardstick of taxation has been fixed on a basis of 
public needs rather than the ability of the property owner to 
pay. High valuation and high rates, confiscatory in nature, 
head toward State Socialization of all property. Half of the 
property in many counties of the Union, is on the tax delin- 
quent list, resulting in sales of urban and rural property at 
50 percent of the tax value with a tax delinquency greater 
than the interest default." 

Here are Mr. Cooper's practical suggestions to protect 
property rights and stimulate home ownership: 

1. “A fact-finding agency or commission authorized by 
Congress to investigate the cost of government on the three 
levels, Federal, State, and local, to diseover and eliminate 
excessive personnel, unnecessary public expenditures, and the 
confusion and overlapping of the authority of governmental 
agencies,” А 

2. “Taxation of real property on а basis of value and 
income rather than publie necessity." 

3. "Tax limitation on the total amount of taxes to be levied 
by all taxing bodies." 

4. "Elimination of taxes altogether on modest homes." 

5. "An occupancy tax to be paid by the tenant or owner, 
or shared by them. This would mean a direct occupancy tax 
instead of an indirect tax paid by the property owner. This 
suggestion is worthy of serious consideration." 

“It is conceivable that the suggestion by the Treasury 
Committee that ‘side by side with the “occupancy tax,” a com- 
paratively small service fee, facilities, fire protection, and the 
like, could easily get out of bounds so that we would have tax 
duplication instead of cooperation in carrying the tax load." 

"Simultaneously the suggestion of a 'development of a 
clearing house for systematizing Federal payments in lieu of 
taxes, would simply mean an easy way for the government 
to escape taxes if past experiences are to be relied upon. All 
government income bearing property should pay taxes in like 
proportion to privately owned property.” 

Your study of these several proposals is invited on the 
theory that through cooperation of our industry groups соог- 
dinated in the Policy Committee, and working with the Indi- 
ana Economic Council and other agencies we may find a 
common denominator before the next legislative session. 
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UNIONISM HAS BECOME AN ISSUE IN ENGINEERING 


College Dean Suggests the Answer to Young Graduates Should Be, “f 
You Aspire to Professional Standing You Had Better Not Join a Union." 


By CLEMENT J. FREUND 


Dean, College of Engineering, University of Detroit 


(This illuminative paper is reprinted from "The Foundation," 


monthly publication of The Engineering Society of Detroit.) 


One thing must be clear before proceeding with this more or less delicate discussion. This article is not in- 
spired. There aré no secret collaborators. The article does not in any way represent the poliey or viewpoint 
of the Board of Directors of The Engineering Society of Detroit or the editor of "The Foundation." It is noth- 


in unionism perplexities. 

Unionism is an issue in engineering. There is no question 
about it, whether you like it or not. Labor unions are pene- 
trating into engineering occupations. The leading techniesl 
union is the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians (F.A.E.C.T.), affiliated with the C.LO. Of- 
ficers of the Federation boast of more than 8,000 members, 
although there is no evidence that they have recruited men of 
unquestioned professional standing. They have claimed sig- 
nificant progress in organizing the Minnesota Highway De- 
partment, Briggs Manufacturing Company of Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh plant of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company, Rankin 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company, Ambridge plant of the 
American Bridge Company and the United States Navy yards. 
They have claimed strong locals in California, Colorado, Wis- 
consin and New Jersey. In the Federation's 1940 convention 
they undertook a campaign to require a union label on "all 
drawings, erection diagrams, surveys, plans, shop and field 
details and laboratory reports.” I could multiply figures, 


names, places and facts. 

I have no quarrel with a legitimate labor union in its 
proper sphere. If business men have the right to join trade 
associations and chambers of commerce, then employees have 
the right to join unions. But that is not now the question. 
The question now is, what shall be the labor union policy 
of the engineering profession? 

The young engineer who is less than five years out of 
college seldom has more than a meager income. If he is mar- 
ried and has a growing family, his bills for milk, clothing, 
groceries and rent may amount to more than he earns. If, 
then, an alert and aggressive union organizer promises to get 
him more pay, and right away, the young man will certainly 
at least listen to what the organizer has to say. 

But if he is conscientious he does not join immediately. 
He is puzzled. He is conscious of the traditions and ideals of 
the profession. Is it proper for him to join a union? He does 
not know. It seems to me that he is entitled to an answer and 
that the engineering profession ought to give him one. 

See FREUND— Page 5 
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Е. L. BRANDT 


Ernest L. Brandt, secretary of Engineering Society of 
Detroit passed away in Highland Park General Hospital at 
6:30 a.m., Tuesday, December 14, after a short illness. He had 
undergone an operation, which was followed by a slight attack 
of pneumonia. However, he had apparently survived this and 
his condition was thought to be considerably improved when 
the end came suddenly. 

Perhaps as no other, Ernie Brandt was responsible for the 
high position held by the Е.5.р,, as well as for many of its 
affiliates, of which he was also secretary. He had an almost 
unlimited and unbelievable capacity for work, and his knowl- 
edge of engineering organizations was such that his passing 
will leave a void impossible to fill, 

Ernie took the former Detroit Engineering Society through 
its most difficult days, during the depression, when all but 
the most stalwart would give up the ship. He never lost 
faith, but stuck to it when it moved into Hotel Statler. Then 
came the opportunity, through the Rackham Foundation, for 
ES.D. to have its own home, which stands today as a monu- 
ment to all that is fine in engineering and education—that 
splendid edifice in the cultural group of Detroit. It was 
planned and supervised by the firm of Harley and Ellington, 
architects and engineers, and Malcolm R. Stirton was the 
designer. Into its structure went loving care, the pride that 
makes fine architecture, Somehow it speaks of Ernie Brandt's 
character, and the meetings. we hold there won't seem the 
same without Ernie. Its too bad that he had only a few years 
to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 

How well we remember the times when the officers and 
directors of the old D.E.S. debated the question of how they 
were to keep the organization intact. It is probably a fact 
that but for Ernie Brandt this would not have been done. 

Ernie was 60 years old and lived at 2009 Northwood, 
Royal Oak. 

Through his 20 years service of the Engineering Society of 
Detroit, and close relationship of that body with the Rackham 
Foundation, he became resident agent of the latter in 1936. 

Born in Toledo, he was graduated in engineering by the 
U. of M. and worked with the American Bridge Co., Toledo, 
and the Michigan Central Railroad before his secretary roles. 
He was largely credited with building the Engineering Society 
of Detroit to the largest local technical group in the world 
with 4,000 members. 

He was a member of Central Woodward Christian Church. 

Survivors inelude his wife, Grace; daughter, Jane; two 
sons, Herbert E. and Robert В., of Detroit, and brother Wil- 
liam, of Toledo. 


R. V. GAY 


Word has just been received of the sudden death of R. V. 
Gay, A.LA., of St. Johns, Michigan, on December 16. Details 
are lacking. 

In June of this year Governor Kelly appointed him director 
of the Michigan Planning Commission, which was considered 
the most challenging jobs assigned to a single individual in 
recent years. He lost no time in making the most of his 
opportunities and worked tirelessly with his commission 
toward a real post-war construction program. His passing will 
mean a distinct loss to his profession and to his state. 

R. V. had served as chairman of the board of managers of 
the Michigan Soldiers Home in Grand Rapids. He had been 
architeet for many important buildings throughout Michigan. 
Following the first World War he spent a' year and a half in 
France, as representative of the University of Michigan, aid- 
ing in reconstruction of devastated areas, including the fa- 
mous Cathedral of Rheims, He had been director of the 
American Legion state welfare division and active in many 
phases of legion work. 

R. V. was born in St. Johns, Sept. 28, 1895. He graduated 
at the University of Michigan in 1921, with the degree of 
bachelor of science in architectural engineering, later serving 
in the ordnance department of the U. S. Army. His early 
training was in the office of Warren S. Holmes, Lansing archi- 
tect. He was a member of the Grand Rapids Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, and of the Michigan Society 
of Architects. 
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KELLY ELECTED IN INDIANA 


John К. Kelley of Indianapolis was elected president of the 
Indiana Society of Architects at the annual meeting of the 
organization Dec. 6 in Indianapolis, 

Other officers chosen were Richard K. Zimmerly of Indi- 
anapolis, first vice-president; Roy C. Worden of South Bend, 
second vice-president; Theodore L. Steele of Indianapolis, 
secretary, and Donald Е. Compton of Indianapolis, treasurer. 

Because of wartime conditions, the conference this year 
was streamlined into a one-day meeting, Discussions of mem- 
bers were devoted to present problems of the profession and 
to postwar planning. 

President Ashton Guest 

The meeting closed with a dinner at which Raymond J. 
Ashton of Salt Lake City, Utah, national president of the 
American Institute of Architects, discussed postwar architec- 
tural prospects. Charles F. Cellarius, regional director of the 
national organization for the Great Lakes area, was a guest. 

Mr. Ashton, before becoming president, was treasurer of 
the Institute. During that time he was instructed by the 
Board to raise 10,000 dollars for use in establishing Washing- 
ton contacts. He refused to comply with the point of view 
established by that criterion, Instead he proceeded to raise 
over thirty thousand dollars which has made possible continu- 
ation of that important office. 


That attitude of mind permeated Mr. Ashton's home-spun / 


philosophy as delivered to his Indiana audience. He has been 
unwilling to accept half-way measures in dealing with gov- 
ernmental local units or War Department demands on his 
office personnel. He expressed with unusual clearness his 
belief that the architect should not and must not ever assume 
a subservient role in dealing with any client, whether that 
client be great or small. 

His story relating to his personal experience in handling a 
small town community project linked up with delinquency 
and other social problems, where the purse strings were held 
by powerful foreign corporations, was typical of his courage. 
He swung the corporation representatives to his side. They 
became his champions, knowing that they would pay the 
greater portion of the building cost. This management of 
personnel and public relations is a big part of the Architects 
job according to Mr. Ashton, and also one of his greatest 
compensations. 

Another story illustrated his complete willingness to co- 
operate with the Engineers Corps to the point of extinction (if 
need be in the war effort) but nevertheless to run his own 
office without interference if he were to maintain responsi- 
bility for the job in question, 

Mr. Ashton made an unusually favorable impression. Per- 
haps that impression consisted mainly of the thought that a 
professional man working quietly in an area which can 
searcely be called the cross roads of America, had done an 
uncommonly good job of managing his own practice with just 
commonsense methods and ethics. 

Salt Lake City produced an architect who has a philosophy 
of potent value to all his professional brothers. 


DETROIT DIVISION DISBANDED 


Official action was taken last week to disband the Detroit 
Division of the Michigan Society of Architects and to combine 
its activities with those of the Detroit Chapter, A.LA, This 
beeame automatic because of Institute membership reaching 
80 percent of the combined Division and Chapter membership 
in the Detroit Division area. This is the first real evidence of 
unification in Michigan and it is expected to be followed in 
other areas of the State. Payment of Chapter dues henceforth 
will include M.S.A. dues and htere is now only one organi- 
zation an architect in this area can join—the A.LA. 


KEYES TO RESUME PRACTICE 


Hugh T. Keyes, АТА., formerly captain in the U. S. Army, 
has returned to civilian life and will reopen his office for 
architectural practice as soon as feasible. Hugh expresses his 
appreciation to the Detroit Chapter A.LA., the Institute, the 
Michigan Society of Architects and its Detroit Division for 
waiving his dues during his period of service. 
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FREUND—(Continued from Page 1) 


I do not know, of course, what kind of answer the leaders 
of the profession might formulate, what kind of policy they 
may some day adopt. But if the young man should come to 
me and say, "The pressure is on me. Should I join an engi- 
neering union?" I think I should counter by asking, "Do you 
or do you not aspire to professional standing in engineering?" 
He will demand to know “Just what do you mean by profes- 
sional standing? 

By professional standing I mean the standing of a com- 
paratively small number of creators and leaders, intellectuals, 
researchers, organizers and administrators of industries and 
other engineering projects, who face lay officials and the pub- 
lic, fully conscious that they, and they alone, must answer for 


what they do. They are universally recognized as professionals. 
Dr. Wickenden calls them the "inner professional nucleus." 


Everybody knows, of course, that there are thousands of 
men in the broad field of engineering who do not have pro- 
fessional standing, in spite of their skill and excellence. They 
are the draftsmen, testers, instrument men, checkers, caleu- 
lators, experimenters, technicians, subordinate functionaries 
of one kind or another, who do not assume full responsibility 
but work under direction. Dr. Wickenden has referred to 
them as the "great engineering fraternity." 

Everybody knows, likewise, that college graduates rarely 
pass from the outer "fraternity" into the "inner professional 
nucleus" before they are four or five years out of college. 
Very many of them, unfortunately, never achieve professional 
standing at all. 

There may be no sharp line between professionals and 
others, as in medicine or law, and many thinking engineers 
have no desire whatever to draw such a line, but it is never 
difficult to distinguish those engineers who clearly have pro- 
fessional standing from those who clearly do not have pro- 
fessional standing. 

I tell the young man all this, or remind him of it and then 
say, "If you aspire to full professional standing in engineering 
and all that it implies, dignity, respect of the community, 
respect of your fellows, you had better not join a union." 
I say that to him because it seems to me that a profession and 
a labor union are so nearly contradictory that he cannot pos- 
sibly belong to both at the same time. And it requires no 
painstaking and comprehensive comparison of professions and 
unions to make this clear; a quick check of one or two points 
will be sufficient. 

A common earmark of all professions is the markedly 
individual character of the professional man and his work, 
When he performs a professional task he performs it himself. 
He may have assistants, hundreds of them, but the full re- 
sponsibility rests upon him alone. The surgeon who performs 
an operation has the direct help of nurses and attendants, and 
the indirect help of more technicians, mechanies and various 
functionaries than he ever thinks about, but he alone must 
answer for the outcome, and the patient knows it, and so do 
the nurses, technicians and mechanics. Dr. Wickenden insists 
that a profession is "a type of activity marked by high indi- 
vidual responsibility.” Professor R. M. Maclver contends that 
“The doctor, the lawyer, the architect, the minister of religion 
remain individual practitioners.” According to Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, "Professions involve essentially intellectual орега- 
tions with large individual responsibility.” General Goethals 
was commissioned to build the Panama Canal because he had 
a personal individual reputation as an engineer. 

On the other hand, solidarity is a common earmark of labor 
unions. The individual union member is lost in the mass. He 
expects to accomplish nothing for himself or by himself. The 
union agent runs his business for him, and the agent repre- 
sents not him, particularly, but the whole union to which he 
belongs. The agent never permits employers or the public to 
forget that they are dealing with no individual workman, but 
with a powerful workingmen's organization. In his “Capital 
and Labor," Dr. John A. Ryan pointed out long ago that "To 
attain a position of equal bargaining power, laborers must 
act as a body." The famous Section 7a of the National Re- 
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covery Act ordained that ‘Employees shall have the right to 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing.” The solidarity of labor unions is really too obvious. 
Any more discussion of it would be a waste of time. 

Surely there is a yast gulf between the professional man's 
personal work and responsibility on the one hand, and on the 
other, collective bargaining by labor union agents on behalf 
of multitudes of unknown and unidentified workmen. No 
young engineer can be big enough to straddle the gulf; he 
must take his stand on one side or the other. 

Hairsplitters will argue that there is no gulf at all, that the 
professional man is personally responsible only for the tasks 
which he performs, and that this responsibility need not pre- 
vent him from joining others of his kind in a labor union to 
exert pressure for the largest possible compensation. This is 
an artificial distinction which cannot be made in practice. 
Work and compensation for work are too closely bound to- 
gether in the minds of most people. Can you even expect the 
most unselfish and public spirited engineer to accept a rate 
of pay which a union agent who never heard of him has deter- 
mined for him and a thousand other engineers, in a single 
negotiation with client or employer? Hardly. 

Again, the chief aims of professions and of unions are as far 
apart as the poles. The principal purpose of professions is to 
advance the publie well-being, and especially, if need be, the 
public well-being in preference to the well-being of the indi- 
vidual member of the profession. The principal purpose of 
labor unions is to fight for adequate, or constantly more and 
more compensation for the members, depending upon condi- 
tions. There are secondary aims, to be sure—to increase mem- 
bership, to secure contracts with employers, to exert political 
influence, to control the workingmen in the steel or shipping 
or automobile industry, to organize strikes—but these are 
merely auxiliary to the primary aim, One may read page after 
page of union proceedings and union publications without 
finding a single word to suggest that the officers or members 
ever give thought to the publie advantage. 

The F.A.E.C.T. is a typical labor union in this respect. Its 
concern is for the well-being of its members. Prior to the 1940 
convention of the Federation, President Lewis Alan Berne 
declared that the majority of technical employees are “begin- 
ning to raise questions relating to job tenure, salary, proper 
classification, discrimination against older men, their relations 
to production employees," and announced that "Our coming 
convention will seek to answer those questions and develop a 
program of action for their satisfactory solution." 

News releases from the F.A.E.C.T. have stressed this posi- 
tion from the start. The first national effort of the Federation 
"defeated the unfair wage provisions of the N.R.A." When 
the Society of Designing Engineers affiliated with the F.A.E. 
C.T., Mr. John L. Lewis wrote to them that “I feel that con- 
siderable advantage in bettering the economic position of the 
technical worker will accrue from this consolidation." The 
Federation boasts of wage increases in Los Angeles, New 
Jersey, the Queensborough Housing Project of New York 
City and in the W.P.A. 

АП this is as it should be, for a labor union; this sort of 
activity is the principal business of labor unions. But there 
has certainly been little or nothing in the history of the 
ЕАЕСТ. to convince anybody that the organization has, in 
the words of Mr. James H. Herron, “any serious concern for 
the public welfare, or at least not that type of concern for the 
public welfare in preference to personal and group welfare 
which should be characteristic of any vocation which pretends 
to be a profession." 

It is unlikely that the officers of the ЕАЕСТ. will ever 
invite Dr. Vannevar Bush to speak before a convention of the 
Federation and tell the members, as he told the American 
Engineering Council in 1939, that "In every one of the profes- 
sional groups, however, will be found the initial central theme 
intact—they minister to the people. Otherwise they no longer 
endure as professional groups;" and that "engineers go along 
heartily in developing a professional consciousness, a code of 
action, a philosophy which implements a desire to be a truly 
professional group, oriented primarily toward the advance- 
ment of the public health, safety, comfort and progress;" and 
that engineers should strive for "heights of true professional 
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attainment . . . where the watchword is that old, old theme 
which has never lost its power, and which may yet save a 
sorry world, simple ministration to the people.” 


Can an engineer be a labor union member, attend meetings 
regularly as a good member should, listen repeatedly to dis- 
cussions about wage rates, pay increases, strikes, strike votes, 
strike benefits, picketing organization, contract arrangements, 
membership campaigns and organization projects, all having 
to do with getting more and more for the members (however 
badly they may need it), and still cherish as the paramount 
objective of his work, his profession and his life, the well- 
being of the public, "simple ministration to the people?” A 
few exceptional men possibly can, the preponderant majority 
cannot. The majority must devote themselves exclusively 
either to the union, and union aims and purposes, or to the 
profession, and professional aims and purposes. 


At this point my young man may interrupt to say, “All 
that may be true as far as professional engineering is con- 
cerned but I'm no professional engineer, and won't be for a 
long time. I'm not in responsible charge. I work under direc- 
tion. Don't you think I should join the union now for what 
it has to offer? I can use more pay, you know. Afterwards, 
when I become professional I can quit the union. Why 
shouldn't I now have what the union can get for me?" 


I am sure I should reply, "That seems possible in theory 
but you can't make it work out in practice. While in the union 
you would, and quite properly, lean on the union, and permit 
union officials to fight your battles for you. You would inev- 
itably acquire habits and viewpoints of dependence as a result, 
and you соШ4 по be utterly dependent and at the same time 
build up the kind of personal, individual reputation for engi- 
neering competence which professional status calls for. Do 
you think you can suddenly discard habits and viewpoints of 
dependence when you are thirty-five years old, resign from 
the union, trust to your own resources for the first time in 
your life, and begin that late to build the personal reputation 
which you should have been building, and which your con- 
temporaries have been building for fifteen years? I think 
you could not. The union will not help you build a reputa- 
tion. The union is not interested in personal reputations, the 
union is interested in the bargaining power of hundreds like 
you, massed together. 


"If you desperately need a larger income, if you and your 
wife cannot possibly exist on the salary which you can inde- 
pendently obtain, and if you have abundant evidence that the 
union сап actually obtain for you the greater income you 
must have, then join the union. 

“But let me warn you that the price which you must pay 
for these immediate advantages is almost certain exclusion 
from professional status later. You cannot be a union man 
now and. a professional man later; you must now choose one 
or the other. I appreciate that it may be a terribly difficult 
choice, but you must choose. 

"Likewise join the union if you have no desire whatever 
to become professional, if you lack the confidence to strike 
out for yourself, if you feel most secure in a group of your 
fellows, if, perhaps, you are secretly afraid that you will 
always belong to the multitude. 

“If, on the other hand, you and your family can somehow 
struggle along through the lean and early years, if you can 
stretch and stretch again to make ends meet, if you are eager 
to become professional, if you know you can excel and if you 
are making progress, then you should certainly stay out of 
the union." 

But the young engineer may continue, "It's easy for you to 
talk that way but you don't know what I'm up against. I am 
making progress, my wife and I can make ends meet and I 
want very much to become а professional engineer. But our 
drafting room is practically a closed shop. I don't care about 
the union, but I can't stay in the place unless I sign up." 

I can think of only one answer. That one answer is, "Quit 
your job and find another just as soon as you possibly can. 
Oh, yes, I know that that is a harsh thing for me to say, and 
probably a hard thing for you to do, for many reasons, but I 
say it because I am most firmly convinced that professional 
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progress and union membership simply cannot go hand in 
hand." 
Conclusions 

1 do not see how engineers, the engineering profession and 
labor unions can possibly evade the following conclusions: 

1. Draftsmen, testers, technicians, instrument men, calcu- 
lators, inspectors, operators and others in engineering type 
occupations will find, it practically impossible to achieve full 
professional standing if they belong to labor unions. 

2. Labor unions are just as appropriate among draftsmen, 
testers, etc., who do not aspire to professional standing as 
they are in any other high class, skilled craft, 

3. If great numbers of professional engineers everywhere 
affiliate with labor unions, either because they choose to or 
because they are forced to, engineering occupations may con- 
tinue to flourish, but the profession of engineering, as such, 
will most assuredly vanish from the face of the earth, 


OCCUPANCY TAX 


By Bror G. Dahlberg, President, Celotex Corporation 

When the planners complete the blueprints of Tomorrow's 
Town, transplanting them into reality is a job for the building 
business. Because it is a business it would be well for us to 
remember that: (1) the country will see actual recovery when 
the building industry recovers and not before; (2) because 
the building industry is a business and not an eleemosynary 
institution it will function when it can see profits; (3) it has 
been dying under the blows of its chief beneficiaries—busi- 
ness, labor and government—and has been living for the last 
ten years on public charity. 

As a broad statement I would like to say there will be no 
Tomorrow's Town unless something is done about the city’s 
share in crippling the building and housing industry. 

A city is not a mere governmental unit, it is a huge oper- 
ating utility company. Just as the power company furnishes 
heat and light, the city operates schools, lights and streets, 
collects wastes, runs hospitals, clinics, health activities, play- 
grounds, fire protection and other services. It may send you a 
bill for your water, but it lumps together all the other services 
and charges you for them as taxes. The cost of all these 
services is passed on to the real estate industry as part of 
its operational cost. We would not expect the light and power 
industry to add to its bill the cost of all the educational, health, 
charitable and other services operated by the town. Yet we 
force the businessman who operates the housing enterprise 
to add all these costs to his operational budget and charge 
them as part of the cost of a house to live in. 

There is such a thing as the incidence of taxation. That 
describes the point at which the tax hits, the spot which it 
burdens. By focusing the entire burden of taxation on a 
given industry it is possible to destroy it even though the 
taxes are paid by much the same people in the end. This 
defines for us the greatest job in city tax reform. The whole 
subject must be studied to correct the incidence of the city’s 
taxes which now act as a crippling force against the industry 
most nearly related to national recovery. 

What must be done? (1) Some of these costs which pecu- 
liarly benefit real estate by adding to its intrinsic value, such 
as fire protection, may be charged against the property. (2) 
Other service charges of the city might well be collected as a 
charge against the tenant or occupant. (3) The great bulk of 
the taxes should be spread around upon other energies of the 
city’s life—either through taxes on other industries as well 
as real estate or excise taxes or sales taxes. This is not just 
a matter of making it easier for the landlord. The object of 
this is to arrange the city’s taxes so that a great industry 
whose health is essential to the life of the city and the nation 
may be released to go once again into production and expan- 
sion. Reforming city taxes will not, however, do the whole 
job, Business, labor and State and Federal Government must 
make their contributions as well. 


MRS. KELLY HEADS HOUSING GROUP 

Mrs. Harriet D. Kelly has been elected president of the 
Detroit Housing Commission to fill the unexpired term of 
Ethan W. Thompson who died last week. She will serve as 
president until the annual meeting the first week in February 
when another election will be held. 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


As Christmas comes in Forty-Three, 
With the World at war on land, and sea; 


We battling for Justice and for Right, 
And to slay the fiends of greed and might, 


Turn we once more in suppliant mood 
And prayerfully ask our Merciful God, 
To aid us and guide us on, 
Until the Cause for Good is won. 
The Christian Nations, the world around, 
By fealty and in honor bound, 
Have pledged, their troth and destiny, 
To free the world from tyranny: 
America in this Cause must lead, 
Peace and Good Will must be our creed; 
Our brothers keepers we must be, 
Let us nledge our lives to fidelity: 
Let us pledge ourselves to right the wrong, 
That greed and hatred may not prolong 
The chaos and suffering and dismay, 
Loosed ирот the world today; 
Give us oh God, the grace and strength, 
Throughout this Land, its breadth and length, 
And the will to do and the nower to win, 
Let us keep this Land worth living in; 
Bless Thou our Sons and Daughters brave, 
Who have gone forth the Peace to save: 
And, when the war clouds roll away, 
And we see the dawn of that Blessed day, 
May Peace and Good Will in all the World abide, 
We pray for Thy blessings, this Christmas-tide. 
A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all. 
BILL CORY. 

A Christmas card from Capt. Neil Gabler “somewher 
the South Pacific” indicates he is in the thick of things, One 
can readily understand that Neil will give a good account of 
himself, wherever he may be. Address: U.S.M.G.R., На. Sq., 
М.А. 611, Navy 140, 1st Marine Air Wing, Fleet P.O., San 


Francisco, 


in 


* * * 

V-- - —— mail from Emiel Becsky, in the form of 
*Merry Christmas and Happy New Year from Island X, some- 
where in the S. W. Pacific" calls to mind that likeable chap 
so well and favorably known to Detroit architects. Address: 
CMIC, USNR, 26th Naval Constr. Вп., Co, B, Fleet Р.О., San 


Francisco. 
* к « 

And, through Col. H, H. Burdick, Real Estate Editor of the 
Detroit Free Press, Sam Kaplan, also well known in architec- 
tural circles here, makes known that he is a Technical Ser- 
geant "somewhere in the British Isles," working hard but 
still interested in knowing what is going on back home. Ad- 
dress: Н. & S., 336th Engrs., C Bn., A.P.O. 516, care of Post- 
master, New York 
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NOMINATIONS FOR FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. William Edward Kapp, president of the Detroit 


Chapter of The American Institute of Architects, calls 


attention to the “Notice—Nominations for Fellowship” appearing on page 20 of the November, 1943 issue of 


The Octagon. In this notice Mr. Frederick H. Meyer, 


F.A.LA., chairman of the Jury of Fellows, The American 


Institute of Architects, announces that the next meeting of the Jury will be held in advance of the 1944 Annual 
Meeting of the Institute, and that the closing date for filing nominations of members for advancement to Fel- 


lowship is December 31, 1943. 

President Kapp solicits privileged communications from 
Detroit Chapter Members, suggesting the names of mem- 
bers for nomination for Fellowships. The authority and 
power to advance a member to Fellowship rests with the 
Jury of Fellows but nominations may be made by vote of 
the governing board of a chapter. It is to guide the Chapter 
Board and to carry out the desires of the chapter mem- 
bership that president Kapp invites chapter members to 
make recommendations. 

Because the closing date for filing nominations is Dec. 
31, it is imperative that, if recommendations are to be made, 
they be received by the Chapter Board within the next 
few days. These suggestions should be made by letter, to 
any member of the Chapter Board, and should be considered 
confidential. However, it would be helpful if at the same 
time a telephone call is made to the officer informing him of 
the recommendations in the letter to follow. 

The Detroit Chapter now has five Fellows: Messrs. 
Marcus R. Burrowes, Emil Lorch, George D. Mason, Richard 
Е. Raseman, and Ernest Wilby. 

Institute by-laws state that a corporate member may be 
advanced to Fellowship if he is in good standing in The 
Institute at the time of his nomination and has been for not 
less than ten consecutive years, and if he has notably con- 
tributed to the advancement of the profession of architecture, 
in design or in the science of construction or by literature 
or educational service or by service to The Institute or any 
chapter or state association member, or by public service. 

President Kapp and the Detroit Chapter Board believe 
that the Detroit Chapter has in its membership some who 
deserve to be so recognized, and in order to encourage 
chapter members to take part in chapter affairs this oppor- 
tunity is extended to make your desires known. The time 
is short so— 

DO IT NOW! 


PLAN POST WAR BUILDING NOW 


Mr. William Orr Ludow, F.A.LA. member of the In- 
stitute’s Committee on Public Information urges chapters to 
issue statements for publication directing the public's at- 
tention to the importance of planning now for post war 
building. 

He calls attention to such a statement issued by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, a report of which 
appears in the November, 1943 issue of The Octagon, on page 
6. This statement reads, in part, as follows: 

"Even before the war there had developed a large poten- 
tial demand for private homes. To make matters worse the 
restrictions on civilian construetion imposed during the war 
period have arrested also normal home building. This acute 
demand for new private housing can be expected to manifest 
itself in intense activity as soon as wartime limitations are 
lifted. This is true notwithstanding the large volume of 
housing projects built recently for war workers. In general 
these are but ‘bare subsistence’ dwellings—a large percent- 
age are not properly located or attractively designed for 
peacetime living. 

"Every effort should be made by organizations of realtors, 
by chambers of commerce, by labor organizations, by fi- 
nancing organizations, and by all other business groups 
serving this particular field to stimulate these potential home 
buyers to acquire their land and to complete their plans and 
specifications now so that they will be in position to contract 
for home construction immediately following cessation of 
hostilities.” 

Commenting further on the statement, Mr. Ludlow says: 

“The АТА. and other organizations have made from 
time to time somewhat similar statements, but the раг- 
ticular fact that interests us architects at the present time 
has to a very limited degree reached the public; that fact 
is that for many reasons those who want to build after the 
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THE CASE RECORDS OF A PSYCHOLOGIST 


Sense of Humor Is Needed by Many of Our 
Professional Men 


From the EVANSVILLE (Ind.) PRESS 


A California newspaper publisher told me of a local 
surgeon who almost had apoplexy at the thought of hav- 
ing the local medical society sponsor paid advertisements, 
But this same doctor grew angry because the newspaper 
didn’t have available space to run а half-column article 
and picture of himself, which he wanted free! Would 
that our professional men had, a better sense of humor! 
Read what Mr. Barrett says concerning the Texas den- 
tists. 


By DR. GEORGE W. CRANE 


Case A-209; Ted Barrett is the city editor of The Dallas 
News. 

“After jamming a law through the Texas Legislature mak- 
ing it illegal for any dentist to advertise,” he wrote, the 
dentists of Texas have come forth with a scheme whereby 
they would get all the advertising they want in the news 
columns at no cost to themselves. 

“This rabbit-out-of-the-hat stunt by which the dentists 
would evade their own law is achieved by the simple ex- 
pedient of dubbing the promotional advertising “едиса- 
tional service’ and thus having the newspapers contribute 
the space. 

“These ethical gentlemen are now making use of the State 
Health Department to. peddle their publicity. 

“The new dentists’ law, which bans advertising on pain 
of loss of license, a $500 fine and six months in jail, makes 
the state courts responsible for enforcement of this fastidious 
bit which the dental society calls ethics. 


Editors and Advertising 

“Naturally, if advertising is not decent or profitable, no 
reputable publication wants to take money for it, but it does 
seem that if honest promotion of the exchange of services 
or goods is ethical when not paid for, it would be equally 
ethical and profitable at so much per inch. 

"I am afraid that this failure to realize that newspapers 
must have revenue to keep going, is prevalent on the part 
of many people besides dentists, and particularly among the 
other professionals.” 

Dentists and physicians in past generations have worked 
themselves up into apoplectic fits about such topics as ed- 
vertising. 

They have feigned horror at such desecration of their 
supposedly sacred professions. 


Where Doctors Err 


“Jt is unethical!” they have exclaimed in exaggerated 
self-righteousness. 

Mr. Barrett has properly indicted this “whited sepulcher” 
form of professional hypocrisy. 

Advertising is the modern tool of adult education. Per- 
haps it has been wrong for individual doctors to advertise, 
but certainly the dental and medical societies could run 
group sponsored advertisements with great profit to them- 
selves and society in general. 

Indeed, some of the dental societies in several states are 
already doing this very thing, and other state dental or- 
ganizations are soon planning to launch similar paid ad- 
vertising campaigns. More power to them! 

No Sense of Humor 

When a profession affects such horror at the thought of 
advertising, but then wants the newspapers to run the same 
advertising copy for them but as a free bit of publicity, 
such a profession has no sense of humor. 

The rest of the public laughs at this affectation regarding 
"ethics" just as Mr. Barrett has so ably ridiculed this 
asinine attitude. 


Even the churches and conservative universities, the 
life insurance companies and most dignified banking insti- 
tutions have long since realized that honest advertising is 
simply one form of pedagogy or teaching. 

It is the means by which we inform or enlighten our 
fellowmen about new inventions, new produets of science 
or new services. 

"The salesman (or advertiser) is the sparkplug of civiliza- 
tion," said the late Dr. Glenn Frank. The professions are 
going to be socialized by the government if doctors don't 
get wise to themselves and do their own socialization via 
paid newspaper advertising. 


NEW SERVICE AT LIBRARY 


The Browsers’ Alcove, an innovation at the Detroit Public 
Library, has been an immediate success, according to Miss 
Ruth Rutzen, Head of the Circulation Department. Although 
officially opened only December 151, the large proportion of 
books loaned to borrowers from this section has already 
proved its worth, says Miss Rutzen. Set against a dark red 
background and highlighted by attractive captions over the 
brand new books, the Alcove looks more like a modern 
bookshop than the conventional public library. It cuts across 
all accepted library routine to provide in one place readable 
books with both eye and subject appeal, and to include ma- 
terial normally housed in special departments such as Tech- 
nology and Social Sciences as well as that of the Circulation 
Department. 

The Browsers’ Aleove makes no attempt to supply in- 
dividual subject requests. Rather it a duplicate collection 
designed to fill the need of the person looking for sugges- 
tions for reading of a fairly general nature such as current 
events, background reading, adventure or just something 
cheerful. 


Wirn a sincere wish for an early 


and lasting peace—may your efforts be 
rewarded by the best possible during the 


coming year 


Couse & Westphal 
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POST WAR BUILDING (Cont'd. from Page 1) 


war would do well to purchase property and have plans 
prepared now. 

“Now there are a lot of architects I know in New Jersey, 
who have clients to whom they would like to get this 
message, but they feel that a Statement of their own in a 
letter to such persons might not carry very much weight, 
But suppose they could say here is a statement by the New 
Jersey Chapter of the Americ n Institute of Architects 
which is of considerable interest—Etc. So here is a sug- 
gestion that the Chapter make a statement such as I have 
mentioned, perhaps embodying the statement of the AS.C.E., 
or of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, get it 
carried by the press if possible, but at any rate have printed 
copies available to all of our members to send out to their 
prospective clients.” 
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Lighter in Weight - Stronger by Test 


Transit Mixed Concrete Company 


"OLDEST CONCRETE CO. IN MICHIGAN" 
532 CARY STREET 


Slag Concrete - 


Vinewood 1-4440 


Koenig Coal & Supply Co, 
Certified Concrete 
CONCRETE — FUEL OIL — COAL 

Main Office: 1486 Gratiot Ave, 


CAdillac 1584 


NELSON COMPANY 


Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning Supplies 
Wholesale 
Main Office and Display Room 
_ 2604 FOURTH AVE., PHONE RA. 4162 


Royal Oak — Grosse Pointe — Ann Arbor 


Branches 


Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 


THE ESSLINGER-MISCH СО. 


General Builders 


159 East Columbia Street 


RAndolph 7021 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ART SCHOOL OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS&CR AFTS 
Day, Evening, Saturday and Sunday Classes 
Drawing Painting Modeling Design 
Illustration Commercial Art Water Color 


Saturday Morning Class for Children 
47 WATSON STREET CAdillac 4721 


UNiversity 2-3413 


DARIN and ARMSTRONG 


Incorporated 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
2041 FENKELL AVENUE DETROIT 


 COUSE & WESTPHAL 


General Builders 


12740 Lyndon Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


HO. 3525 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
IN . 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY 
Detroit Institute of Technology 


303 Downtown Y.M.C.A. Building Detroit 


CAdillac 4890 


Е. H. Martin Construction Co. 


955 E. Jefferson Ave. 


CINDER 
BLOCK 
3303 Hubbell Avenue INC. 


Bet. Chicago and Joy 


Detroit, Michigan 


VErmont 6-5500 


BRAUN LUMBER CORP, TO 8.0320 Davison & G.T.R.R. 


F. M. SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY — 6460 Kercheval 
Avenue, Fitzroy 5100. 


RESTRICK LUMBER COMPANY — 1000 West Grand 
Blvd., LAfayette 0500. 


FIRESIDE PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. — Phone 
TEmple 2-4900 — 4728 ST. AUBIN. 
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JOHN H. FREEMAN 


Architectural Hardware 


Complete 
Service 


Estimates - Sales 
Specifications 


ARCHITECTS BLDG. TEmple 1-6760 
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THAT POSTWAR HOUSE 


Ву L. MORGAN YOST, АТА. 
Associate Editor, American Lumberman 


It has been determined that the postwar automobile will 
be exactly the same as the 1942 model. It has not been de- 
termined that the postwar house will be exactly like the 
1776 model, which apparently was the model used in 1942. 

The automobile long ago suffled off the resemblance to 
the carriage that it had in 1905 and few sentimentalists wept. 
The house could be a real home, full of comfort and con- 
venience, not a mere cast off cocoon of an eighteenth cen- 
tury myth, if we would but design and build with our present 
knowledge and materials, 

We need not wait for the production of new materials 
and new fixtures to produce a postwar home. It is merely 
a matter of design. There were homes built before the war 
by people of imagination that were far in advance of the 
publicized things that were generally produced. They were 
built with materials then available, obviously. Those same 
materials will be available after the war without waiting. 
Why, then, do we have all the objections in some of the trade 
press to publicizing the postwar house? 

The manufacturers are planning for postwar. It is per- 
fectly true that many of the new products and materials will 
take some time to get into production. But in the meantime, 
after the war, it would be the admission of the greatest lack 
of ability and imagination if the construction end of the 
industry tolerates the old shopworn versions, alike as peas, 
of the alleged Kape Kod Kolonial. 

A chef mixes brains with the same old ingredients and 
gets a concoction par excellence. The construction industry 
can mix brains with the same old ingredients and produce 
a home par excellence. 

The 1942 automobile was advanced and well advertised. 
Those few real 1942 houses that were advanced were 
not well advertised. The 1942 automobile will not look new 
to the public. The 1942 PW house will look new to the public 
and will have a great advantage in the intensely competitive 
postwar market. Will the construction industry muff its 
chance again? 


CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT DROPS 


The current decline in construction will have released 
about half a million men for other employment by the end 
of 1943, the War Manpower Commission predicts, 

Since the wartime peak of 2,190,000 men in the fall of 1942, 
construction employment has fallen steadily until it reached 
about 1,066,000 in the same period of this year. Labor market 
information indicates that the decline will continue to about 
600,000 or 700,000 in January 1944, and to 500,000 or 600,000 in 
July, 1944. These estimated total employment figures for 1944 
may be higher since some projects are behind schedule and 
there is also a possibility that layoffs on many of them 
are being postponed by reduction of long work-weeks, How- 
ever, the decline is inevitable even if its full impact is delayed, 

Between July and November of this year more than half 
of 267,000 construction workers released were in areas of acute 
labor shortages, thereby facilitating their rapid reabsorption 
into industry. In addition, approximately 19,000 workers were 
released in areas anticipating a labor shortage, where the 
demand for male labor was strong, 

In areas where the labor supply is adequate the War 
Manpower Commission is recruiting displaced construetion 
workers for transfer, Unskilled construction workers are 
readily absorbed in a large number of war industries where 
the need for their labor is urgent. 

Skilled and semi-skilled workers, the Commission states, 
can best be utilized in shipbuilding. Recent occupational 
studies show that 40 of the 90 construction occupations are to 
be found in shipbuilding and that the rest are closely related. 

Many construction skilled can also be used in aircraft 
plants, foundries and machine shops and for the skilled occu- 
pations common to all industries, 
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MICHIGAN ARCHITECTS IN SERVICE 


Herewith is a list of our men in Service, as far as we have 
been able to obtain information concerning them. Some of 
the addresses are unknown, and changes occur so rapidly 
some are no doubt already out of date. 

* Indicates address unknown. 

Jo Indicates home address. 
Emiel Becsky. 
26th Naval Const. Bn., 

Co, B, Fleet P.O.. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Leo 1. Perry, USNR, 
610 H St., N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 


*Howard L. Preston 
RFD No. 3, Bloomfield Hills, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


J. Russell Radford, 
CASN No. 6, Fleet P. O. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sgt. W. R. Ralston, 
842 Engr. Aviation Bn. 
APO 3582, Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Lt. Stanley Braga, 
14th Infantry, A.P.O, 829, 
Postmaster, New Orleans 


Harry M. Denyes, 
950 Pilgrim, 
Birmingham, Mich. 
*Antonio di Nardo 
*Frank J. Drittler 
*Barry L. Frost 


Capt. C. L. T. Gabler, 

USMC, Hq.Sq., M.A. 6.11, 
Navy 140, Ist Marine Air Wing, 
Fleet Р. O., San Francisco 


George E. Ramey, 
919 W. University, 
Champaign, Ill. 


Richard P. Raseman, 
USN V-12 Unit, 
John Carroll Univ., 


Ralph W. Hammett, Army, re Bale ot 


Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 


Lt. Carl Rudine, USNR, 
U.S.S., Flaherty (DE 135) 
Flest P.O., New York N.Y. 


Henry W. Ruifrok, 

U. S. Navy Engrs.. 
96411 N. Franklin St.. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Horace W. Hartman, 
A.A.O.R.P., 
Ft. Eustice, Va 


Myron T. Hill, USNR, 
Bureau of Yards & Docks, 
Washington, D.C. 


Don W. Hunter, 


Yo Mrs. Hunter, Capt. Cyril Edward Schley, 
5121 5. Woodlawn, Wayne County Airport, 
Chicago, Ill. Romulus, Mich. 


*Charles A. Juntenen 


Capt. Edgar К. Kimball, 
112 Portland Ave., 
Belleville, Ill. 


Robert Knox, B.O.Q.N.A.D., 
Hingham, Mass. 


Capt. F. J. B. Sevald, 
Area Engrs., Cleveland Airport, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Philip T. Sherman, 
% Defiance, Ohio 


А 1 Capt. Vern H. Sidman, 
Maj. Norman Krecki, U.S. Engrs., U.S. Engrs., APO Box 722, 
APO Box 722, Postmaster, Postmaster, Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle, Wash, 

X , S /Sgt. R. ©. Snyder, 
Capt. Leslie G. Larkin, На. Btry., 564th AAA Aw. Вп., 
U.S. Engrs., Union Guardian Bldg. Camp Stewart, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Lt. James A. Spence, USNR, 
Naval Training Station, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Ist Lt. Gordon H. Stow, QMC, 
Chief Salvage & Reclamation 
Branch, Supply Division, 

Ft, Custer, Mich. 


Lt. Thomas S. Tanner, 
78th USN Const. Bn., 
Fleet P.O., San Francisco 


Geo. Y. Masson, Commandant 
A-33, Tech., Training School, 

Hq. ACTE, 

Camp Borden, Ont., Canada 


Paul D. Mathews, 
Air Service Command, 
Fairfield, Ohio 


Capt. Miller Е. McConnell, 
APO 952, Postmaster, 

San Francisco, Calif, 

Lt. за ©. Harold Thompson, 
USNR, N.C.B. 97, Sec. 1, 
Fleet P.O., New York, N.Y, 


Lt. Walter E. Thulin, е 
У.В. Squad, 108, 
Fleet P. О., San Francisco 


William L. Weigle 
04,5025 Seyburn Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Lt. jg Arthur Н, Messing, 
U.S. Navy Armed Guard Center, 
52nd St. and First Ave., 

South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frank 5. Moorman, 
1606 Stanford Ave., S., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Lt. Commander C. Wm. Palmer, 
Р.О. Box NN, Chicago, III. 
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‘Turner-Brooks, Inc. 
FLOOR COVERING CONTRACTORS 


All Types Floor, Wall and Ceilings 


ASPHALT TILE LINOLEUM 
RUBBER TILE CORK TILE 
CARPETS RUG 
WINDOW SHADES VENETIAN BLINDS 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


WOOD MOSAIC PARKAY FLOORS 


9910-20 Dexter Blvd. 


Detroit, Michigan TO. 8-2470 


THE TOLEDO 
PLATE & WINDOW GLASS CO. 


Glass Jobbers & Glazing Contractors 


ibutors с 


WEAVER- WALL ‘Asphalt Shingles 
ASBESTOS LTD. are Siding 
Warehouses 


Grand Rapids Cleveland 


Detroit Toledo 


NOW! А New No-Leak Method 
For Glazing Wood Sash 


Excellent Ideal for 
for Sash All Outside 
Manufacturers Glazing 


Out of the Plastic Products Labora- 
tory has come a revolutionary ad- 
vance in glazing wood sash—a better 
method and a better material. The 
glass is bedded in Plastoid Elastic 
€ Bedding Cement making a rubbery 
I bond that will allow for all contrac- 
И tion and expansion and absolutely 
| prevent leaks, Then the facing is ap- 
plied in the usual way, with Glaza- 
Wood. The method and the material 
produce no-leak glazing, and elim- 
inate the other faults characteristic 
of the old procedure . . . Write for 
descriptive literature. 


PROVEN BEST BY ACTUAL TEST 


For complete details see Sweet's Catalog, Vol. 18, Page 13 


„ PLASTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE 648) GEDRGIA AVENUE © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FOR THE HOME 
In War and Peace 


FOR INDUSTRY. 


Gas is Best | 
MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
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